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The English-Speaking World 
War and the Peace’ 


I. L. KANDEL 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


i the future of a world founded 


on an enduring peace depends 
upon the cooperation of the English- 
speaking peoples is so obvious that it 
seems scarcely worth discussing. The 
Atlantic Charter is a proclamation to 
the world that the two leading English- 
speaking nations intend to cooperate 
until victory is assured in order that 
other peoples of the world may enjoy 
the privileges and the responsibilities of 
freedom which these two great na- 
tions have made their ideal of life. And 
yet, although the cause for which the 
democracies are fighting is clear, there 
is a background of suspicion and criti- 


*An address delivered before the All-College 
Conferences on Education, held daily during 
the Summer Session of 1942 at Teachers Col- 
lege. The theme of the C onferences was “Edu- 
cation —the American Way.” Professor Floyd 
B. O’Rear served as chairman. 


cism which is not altogether the result 
of fifth-column activities. 


EXTENSION OF THE GOOD 
NEIGHBOR POLICY 


Sweeping through the country to- 
day is a widespread movement for 
better understanding of our Latin- 
American already begin- 
ning is a movement to disseminate 
more knowledge about the peoples of 
the Far East in order that we may have 
a better understanding of our Chinese 
ally and the Japanese enemy. Neither 
task is easy because we have to deal 
with peoples of different cultures, dif- 
ferent languages, and different forms 
of government. These movements are 
laudable, but I have yet to hear of any 
proposal that an effort be made to pro- 
mote better understanding of those 


neighbors; 
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peoples whose language and literature 
we share, whose political institutions 
are animated by the same ideals as our 
own, and with whose history our past 
has been closely intertwined. 

The development of the good neigh- 
bor policy is to be recommended 
strongly, but it would be even more 
commendable if we began to practice 
it at home and then extended its prac- 
tice to those with whose destinies our 
own have been closely bound up. 

The situation which impels us to 
reach out to an understanding of those 
with whose cultures we have little in 
common and to ignore those with 
whose cultures our own has been 
closely associated would be amusing if 
it were not a real danger in the present 
crisis in world affairs. The paradox is 
so striking that I have been tempted to 
say and to write that it is unfortunate 
that the English-speaking peoples do 
speak the same language. For there is 
a tendency when we meet or study 
people who speak our tongue to ex- 
pect them to be exactly like ourselves, 
and, when we discover that this is not 
the case, we are inclined to minimize 
the similarities and to exaggerate the 
differences. 


BARRIERS TO UNDERSTANDING 


That is exactly what has happened 
in Anglo-American relations. The stu- 
dent who goes abroad expects, because 
of the common language, that Britain 
will be the same as the United States, 
and when he discovers his mistake he 
does not attempt to examine the causes 
of the differences and gives up his 
quest. This same student, when he visits 


a country where a foreign language is 
spoken, is at once interested in the 
differences and works hard to under- 
stand the reasons for them. 

But there is a fact beyond this which 
has led to the transmission of stereo- 
types in the relations of the Americans 
toward the British. The cultivation of 
these stereotypes goes back to the War 
of Independence. As soon as the Re- 
public of the United States was suc- 
cessfully established, the notion began 
to spread that a different form of gov- 
ernment must be accompanied by dif- 
ferences in all other respects. To take 
only one example—education. Before 
1800 a strong body of opinion had al- 
ready been developed that American 
education must discard the British tra- 
dition as aristocratic and that it must 
be adapted to the genius of the Repub- 
lic. This view was extended from the 
desire to provide equality of educa- 
tional opportunities to an attack on the 
classics, which, it was charged, edu- 
cated the few to cheat the many of 
their liberties. 

The attitudes of the American to- 
ward Britain have been developed de- 
liberately through the kind of history 
that has been taught until recently. 
Generations have been trained to smart 
under the wrongs done to the Ameri- 
can colonies by Britain long after 
Britain was ready to accept American 
independence not only as a fait ac- 
compli but as a lesson in government. 
The initial differences between the 
two countries have been stressed, but 
rarely is any mention made of the fact 
that the British government at the time 
of the Revolution did not wholly rep- 
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resent either public opinion or that 
part of the public which then enjoyed 
the right to vote. Britain has made 
amends since those days and no history 
textbook any longer condones the ac- 
tion of George III and his officials. A 
few years ago a state teachers associa- 
tion offered a prize for a history text- 
book which dealt impartially with the 
War of Independence. Dean William 
F. Russell, speaking at a meeting of the 
Association at which the competition 
was announced, submitted the name of 
a textbook and read a passage from it; 
the book was written by an English 
historian. 

It is natural perhaps that in building 
up a young nation the emphasis should 
be on past glories and past regrets. But 
this may be overdone, as it has been, 
and may produce the kind of attitudes 
which have been developed in the 
United States toward Britain. It made 
it possible for immigrants who came to 
this country because they had griev- 
ances of their own or because their 
country of origin was in competition 
with Britain to aggravate the antagon- 
isms already developed. 


IDEALS IN COMMON 


No one would attempt to suggest 
that the War of Independence should 
be omitted from the study of Ameri- 
can history, but it can be taught in 
such a way as to strengthen the bonds 
between the English-speaking coun- 
tries instead of setting up barriers to 
sympathetic understanding. The War 
of Independence was an expression of 
traditions, institutions, and ideals which 
the British at home struggled to attain; 


153 
it was a revolt which was made possible 
only because these ideals emphasized 
the preservation of civil freedom. No 
taxation without representation was a 
British slogan; a government of laws 
and not of men was a British principle; 
the War of Independence was a strug- 
gle to secure for the colonies those 
rights which the British at home had 
fought to secure. And both American 
and British institutions stem back to 
the Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights, 
and the Glorious Revolution. One 
could, in fact, trace the influence of 
the lesson learned by Britain in the 
War of Independence on her later rela- 
tions to what are now Dominions in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Instead of stressing the differences it 
would be more justifiable to emphasize 
those difficult situations in the rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Great Britain which might have led to 
differences but which were settled 
amicably because of the spirit of 
friendship and compromise which ani- 
mated the countries. The attitude of 
the British public at the time of the 
Civil War, the Alabama Case, the 
Venezuela dispute, the participation of 
Britain in settling boundary disputes 
between the United States and Canada, 
and other examples might well be used. 


MISUNDERSTANDING OF 
DOMINION POLICY 


The attitudes engendered by the 
study of the War of Independence 
have had repercussions in other direc- 
tions. Britain’s relations to what were 
at one time colonies have been colored 
down to the present by these attitudes. 
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The great Dominions—New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada, and South Africa— 
are still considered by most Americans 
as colonies under the oppressive and 
imperialistic control of Britain. The 
slow changes which were gradually 
brought about as Britain realized that 
her children had grown into adulthood 
are ignored. There are few who under- 
stand that these Dominions declared 
war on the enemy aggressors of their 
own volition, and that Britain has done 
nothing to force our neighbor, Canada, 
to adopt compulsory conscription. If 
they rallied to the same cause as the 
mother country it was because they 
felt that the ideals which all English- 
speaking countries have inherited are 
in danger. Britain would not have at- 
tempted to exercise compulsion in 
these Dominions any more than she 
has done in Eire or India, dire as her 
need is. 

As a result of misunderstandings of 
past history there are those who are 
still ready to say that Britain’s war is 
an imperialistic war. Those who still 
interpret the present in this way fail to 
understand that the aim of British gov- 
ernment in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury has been to educate the people in 
her colonial possessions, as well as in 
India, to govern themselves. At pres- 
ent the Indian situation is cited as a 
confirmation of Britain’s desire to re- 
tain India as an imperial possession. 
There is a tendency to ignore the fact 
that but for the dissemination of British 
ideals through British rules and British 
education there would have been no 
nationalist movement for a free India. 
The Indian leaders acquired their ideas 


of nationalism, freedom, and indepen- 
dence in the British school of thought. 

The American public is deluded by 
failure or refusal to inform itself on 
the contributions that British rule has 
made in the past twenty-five years to 
prepare India for the day when she 
will assume her status as a Dominion in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
India, it is charged, is being dominated 
and exploited by Britain in her own in- 
terests through a horde of officials. Ac- 
tually in the whole of India there are 
only 715 European Civil Servants and 
450 officers of the Police Service. The 
remaining thousands of officials are na- 
tives enjoying equality in the highest 
ranks with their British colleagues. 
Under the Constitution, all the Prov- 
inces manage their own affairs, with 
elected Legislations and Cabinets of 
native Ministers. 

There is no reason to be surprised at 
American ignorance of the Indian situ- 
ation if we realize the amount of mis- 
information that prevails on the two 
sides of the Canadian-American border. 
Canada is in every sense a neighbor; 
there are by agreement no fortifi- 
cations along the border; fear of ag- 
gression has entirely disappeared; fron- 
tier formalities are dispensed with in 
normal times; the two peoples speak 
the same language, live under similar 
political régimes, and are closely 
bound together by economic interests. 
And yet what is the situation? The an- 
swer is not based on guesswork; it was 
supplied objectively in a study made 
by Dr. Arthur A. Hauck, now Presi- 
dent of the University of Maine. On 
the basis of tests given to 1,267 Ameri- 
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can and 1,168 Canadian high school 
students and as a result of an analysis 
of 800 compositions in each group, Dr. 
Hauck found a bewildering mass of 
misinformation. The Canadian stu- 
dents have impressions of great wealth 
in the United States, of poor law en- 
forcement, of widespread prevalence 
of crime and of gangsters, and of large 
cities with congested populations, and 
some knowledge of trade relations be- 
tween the two countries. The Ameri- 
can students have derived from their 
studies ideas of the severe climate of 
Canada, of the existence of a large 
French-speaking element, of the beauty 
of the country, of its natural resources; 
they know that the Royal Mounted 
Police always get their man, and are 
sorry that the Canadians are still sub- 
jected to the control of Great Britain 
without any independence of their 
own. Of the fundamental principles 
and agreements which have proved to 
the world that two nations can exist 
side by side without maintaining armies 
to look after their common boundaries 
they were ignorant; only 3 per cent of 
the American and 20 per cent of the 
Canadian students knew anything 
about the Rush-Bagot Agreement of 
1817; few knew anything about the 
existence of the International Joint 
Commission of 1909, a permanent 
body established to settle disputes; 
they knew little or nothing about the 
common use of boundary waters, the 
agreements on health and sanitation, 
and the regulations on water supply. 
The American students were ignorant 
of the nature of Canadian government 
and still look on Canada as a dependent 


possession of Great Britain, controlled, 
led, and owned by the mother country. 
The Canadians had impressions about 
the conceit, boastfulness, self-satisfac- 
tion, hustle, and crime of the Ameri- 
cans. 

And these are our nearest neighbors! 
What can be expected when one turns 
to the more remote of the British Do- 
minions—South Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand? It is true that these 
countries have only recently come 
within the purview of American rela- 
tions. Trade relations have developed 
only recently, but the United States 
has begun to play a much greater part 
in the thinking of these Dominions 
since the last war. American business 
and industrial enterprise has caught 
the imagination of these people; direct 
diplomatic relations have been estab- 
lished; the people of the Dominions are 
beginning, but only just beginning, to 
take an interest in American culture. 
To this an important contribution has 
been made through education and the 
educators who have studied at Teach- 
ers College and have risen to positions 
of leadership in their own countries. 
More important, perhaps, was the fore- 
sight of Andrew Carnegie who, like 
Cecil Rhodes, recognizing early in this 
century the comity among the English- 
speaking peoples, left a large sum to 
promote cultural relations between the 
United States and the British Domin- 
ions. Administered by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, this fund 
has been used to bring Dominion stu- 
dents and professors to this country 
and to send Americans to the Domin- 
ions. The ferment is already at work 
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with promise of important results in 
the future. It is unfortunate, however, 
that until recently the only impres- 
sions which the masses in the Domin- 
ions have received of the United States 
have been through the movies, so that 
while everybody knows all that is to be 
known about Hollywood, few know 
anything about the real United States. 
Australia and New Zealand, at any 
rate, now have the opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with our represen- 
tative youth, and they in turn will 
bring back with them, it is to be hoped, 
more accurate information about the 
countries to which fate and Hirohito 
have sent them. 


POPULAR IMPRESSIONS AND 
MISINFORMATION 


I have dealt thus far with ignorance 
due to failure to use the studies of his- 
tory and geography as they should be 
used—to help men to understand each 
other. I have referred to impressions 
about the two countries which prevail 
on both sides of the Canadian-American 
boundary line. There are all kinds of 
popular impressions and misinforma- 
tion which are constant sources of irri- 
tation. The American who visits Eng- 
land is critical of English cooking; he 
does not like their hotels; he hates their 
food; and he is amused by their addic- 
tion to tea, as much because he does 
not understand why work and games 
should be interrupted for the cup that 
cheers but does not inebriate as be- 
cause of the memory of a certain tea 
party which had such serious conse- 
quences for the amicable relations be- 
tween the two countries. The English- 


man who comes to this country js 
amused by the American addiction to 
iced water in zero weather, irritated by 
the overheating of buildings, critical of 
the hustle and bustle which seem to be 
be pursued just for their own sakes, 
The American, remembering that he 
rebelled against an aristocratic, mon- 
archical régime, is likely to forget the 
tremendous progress toward political 
democracy and more recently in the 
direction of social and economic de- 
mocracy. Bringing to the English situ- 
ation his concept of democracy in 
terms of equality, he ignores the fact 
that the British have sought first to es- 
tablish another concept, that of liberty. 
If the American desires any confirma- 
tion of this, let him examine the records 
of Parliament and of the press, and of 
meetings held during the war. It was 
after the war had already been going 
on for some months that an education 
committee met a proposal to dismiss 
conscientious objectors from teaching 
positions with the statement that 
everyone has a right to his own opin- 
ions provided that he does not try to 
use the classroom as an opportunity for 
propaganda. The same principle was 
laid down by a court of law in New 
Zealand and in a statement by an im- 
portant official in South Africa. Liberty 
is the essence of British democracy. 
But, says the American, Britain 1s 
class-ridden; there is a denial of equal- 
ity of opportunity; the country is con- 
servative and ridden by tradition. One 
could refer to the progress of social 
legislation—the New Deal—which be- 
gan to ameliorate the conditions of the 
working classes thirty years before it 
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was thought of in this country. One 
could refer to the emergence of Labor 
as a political party which has been 
taken into the counsels of the Cabinet 
in this crisis. But for educators a much 
more cogent argument could be built 
up in terms of the progress made in 
education in the past fifty years. In 
1895 the total enrollment in secondary 
schools, all of which were fee-paying 
and private was 95,000; in 1938 the en- 
rollment was nearly 500,000 in public 
tax-supported and private schools and 
about 45 per cent of these paid no fees. 
The next installment—the raising of 
the school age, the provision of some 
form of post-primary education, and 
increased access to higher education 
are all included in the plans for the 
postwar reconstruction of education. 
What has already been achieved since 
1900 has been described as The Silent 
Social Revolution. 


WHAT WE BOTH FIGHT FOR 


If in education the outstanding char- 
acteristic of this country is the pro- 
vision of equality of opportunity, the 
outstanding characteristic of education 
in England and Scotland is the de- 
velopment of principles of democratic 
administration, whereby at least half 
the cost of education is borne by the 
central government without exercising 
control over what is taught. 

But England showed signs of a de- 
sire to appease the Fascist govern- 
ments. Look at Chamberlain and Mu- 
nich? I hold no brief for Chamberlain; 
he may have represented the cause 
of vested interests, but he also had be- 
hind him the overwhelming body of 


the British public that yearned for a 
peaceful solution of the crisis. The 
central Board of Education refrains 
from prescribing the courses of study 
of schools but one thing it did urge the 
schools to do—to disseminate a knowl- 
edge and understanding of the League 
of Nations. Before 1930 the Labor 
Party was in power and stood for a 
policy of disarmament under the lead- 
ership of Ramsay MacDonald; when 
he crossed the floor of the House of 
Commons to become the leader of the 
Nationalist Party, he took that policy 
with him. In 1935 a poll was conducted 
by one of the peace organizations 
which resulted in a vote of ten million 
men and women in favor of peace. 
Why then do the British people 
fight and why have all the Dominions 
except Eire rallied to the same cause? 
Because they wish to preserve the 
same ideals for which Americans are 
willing to lay down their lives; because 
they are all animated by their com- 
mon faith in the ideals of democracy. 
Each nation may lay special emphasis 
on some particular ideal, but all are 
complementary. Out of this war there 
should be forged a common creed 
which each country will develop in its 
own way and to which each will make 
its own peculiar contribution. Were 
this an imperialist war, as is alleged by 
those who have chosen to ride on the 
wrong wave of the future, it is doubt- 
ful whether the peoples of Britain and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 
would have entered it without protest. 
Those who still believe that this is an 
imperialist war should read Laski’s 
pamphlet, “Is This an Imperialist 
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War?,” published by the Labour 
Party. Those who wish to know 
“Why the British People Fight” should 
read the statement of another Labour 
Leader, Professor R. H. Tawney, from 
which I select the following passage: 


What, then, are the reasons which have 
made this war a war, not merely of the 
British Government, but of the British 
people? They are obvious, elementary, 
and commonplace; but to the men in the 
workshops and at the front they seem, 
though simple, sufficient. We are fight- 
ing, they would say, if they expressed 
their convictions (which, of course, they 
don’t) to preserve a way of life, which 
we value above life. We mean to leave it 
to our children, even if, in order to save 
it for them, we ourselves must be knocked 
out. The nature and quality of that way 
of life can be stated in a dozen different 
fashions; indeed—since everyone knows 
it—it had best, perhaps, not be stated at 
all. Good faith; tolerance; respect for 
opinions which we do not share; loyalty 
to comrades; mercy to the weak; con- 
sideration for the unfortunates; equal 
justice for all—the ordinary decencies 
and humanities of intercourse between 
neighbours—these things are clearly part 
of it. So is the power to speak freely one’s 
own thoughts, to obey one’s own con- 
science, to do one’s duty as one sees it. 
So is the right of the individual to be pro- 
tected against violence, whether proceed- 
ing from other individuals or from public 
authorities; to live under a government 
which he has a voice in making and un- 
making; to work by all lawful means to 
promote the reforms and advance the 
causes which command his devotion, 
however repugnant they may be to his 
rulers. So, Finally, are relations between 
states sufficiently frank, honest and stable 
to permit ordinary men and women to 
live, work, bring up their families, and 
make what contribution they can to our 
common human heritage, without know- 


ing that, at any moment, the ambitions 
of some criminal or neurotic, who has 
seized the controls of the frightful ma- 
chinery of war, may shatter in an hour all 
they have spent their lives in building; 
obliterate their villages and towns; scatter 
their children in flight before merciless 
invaders; and leave ‘them no choice but 
to submit to a soul-destroyi ing despotism, 
or to lose their lives in resisting it. We 
are, of course, fighting to defend « our own 
country against horrors of that kind, and 
we are not ashamed of doing so. But we 
think that we are also defending certain 
simple moralities the systematic and de- 
liberate defiance of which, as they are 
now defied by the Germany of Herr 
Hitler, makes life unendurable to men 
who know what freedom means, It is 
not for us to say whether we are right 
or wrong. But it is with that conviction 
that we are fighting, and shall continue 


to fight." 


OUR COMMON ENEMY 


The reasons why the United States 
is fighting side by side with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations in this war 
of ideologies are clear. The future of 
the democratic way of life is at stake, 
and all these nations are equally in- 
volved. Allied in war, they must con- 
tinue to be allied in peace, if the kind 
of world in which men may attain to 
the worth and dignity of human be- 
ings is to be assured. For these nations 
have learned the meaning of the demo- 
cratic way of life and “have gone to 
school in it; they and only they can 
guide others in the same direction. 
Only as they are animated by their 
ideals of freedom and their principles 
of fair play can they offer the neces- 

1 Tawney, R. H. “Why the British People 


Fight.” International Conciliation, No. 362, pp- 
318 ff., September, 1940. 
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arantee that a Bill of Rights and 

the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
can become privileges enjoyed by all 
ples of the earth. Differences there 
will always be as long as differences of 
environment exist; causes of irritation 
will always arise, but the English- 
speaking peoples of the world have 
learned that the only way to an en- 
during peace, nationally and interna- 
tionally, is by argument and persuasion 
and not by the sword. The world 
might have been different and at peace 
if this country, misled by a handful of 
willful men, had not wrecked the 


chances for peace after the last war. 

Carlyle nearly a century ago sounded 
the challenge which men must meet 
when he asked “Are not all true men 
that live, or that ever lived, soldiers of 
the same army, enlisted under Heaven’s 
captaincy to do battle against the same 
enemy—the empire of Darkness and 
Wrong? Why should we misknow one 
another and fight, not against the 
enemy, but against ourselves, for mere 
differences of uniform?” 

To find answers to these questions is 
the grave responsibility of the English- 
speaking peoples. 


No, it is not wars that do not settle anything, but 
stupid, vindictive, or unenforced treaties of peace, and 
unless we keep this in mind, this war, like the last, will 
be only one more round in the endless battle for civi- 
lization.—Reston in PRELUDE TO VICTORY 




















Religion in Education in the Postwar World’ 


F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HAT I shall have to say on re- 

ligion in education in the post- 
war world, if it has any validity at all, 
would have been quite as relevant to 
the prewar as to the postwar world. 
My justification for presenting it is 
that among the factors of a durable 
peace I consider none more vital than 
the discipline of the human spirit. 

By way of sharpening the issue be- 
fore us let me say that I shall not, more 
than incidentally, discuss religious edu- 
cation as carried on by religious agen- 
cies. The subject is, rather, the place of 
religion in general education, and, in 
particular, in the public schools. This 
question is quite different from the 
much discussed issue of “released time” 
for the giving of “instruction” under 
religious auspices. When that issue 
arises as a matter of public policy it 
takes the form of the question, How 
far may the public schools, which rep- 
resent the state, properly cooperate 
with the church and synagog in facili- 
tating the conduct of sectarian reli- 
gious education? Thus it definitely in- 
volves the locating of the proper 
boundary line between Church and 
State in respect to education. The 


*Address delivered before the All-College 
Conferences on Education, held during the 
Summer Session of 1942 at Teachers College. 


question is an important one, but it is 
not among the problems to be con- 
sidered here. 

However, because the released time 
movement is an issue in many parts of 
the country I should like to say a word 
about it in passing. I can see nothing 
novel or startling in the theory that the 
State can encourage the practice of re- 
ligion by voluntary groups without 
compromising its own function. Cer- 
tainly in a nation whose constituent 
commonwealths quite generally ex- 
empt from taxation properties used for 
specifically religious purposes, it can 
hardly be consistently urged that to 
encourage the attendance of children 
at religious schools upon their parents’ 
request is a blow at the fundamentals 
of free government. There are, no 
doubt, real dangers to be avoided, but 
the opposition to the weekday religious 
school movement has been attended by 
no small amount of hysteria. The heat 
thus developed has prejudiced the 
broader question of the place of re- 
ligion in the school program itself. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


The first point—of six that I mean 
to discuss—is that what I have to pro- 
pose concerning the place of religion 
in the public education of the future 
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in no way affects the principle of the 
separation of Church and State. That 
principle is made necessary for religion 
and education alike by the fact that this 
nation is religiously heterogeneous. 
The churches are voluntary institu- 
tions, differing in creed, in liturgy, in 
activities, and even in their theories of 
the functions of government. The tax- 
supported schools are public institu- 
tions representing the entire commu- 
nity. The churches have exactly the 
same right to influence public educa- 
tional policies and programs as the 
chambers of commerce, the central 
trade and labor councils, the American 
Legion, and the D.A.R.—no more, but 
no less. The schools are not exempt 
from influence by any bona fide com- 
munity agency, but it is just as im- 
proper for a church body to seek to 
determine the curriculum of the public 
school as it is for a manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. The question of the school’s 
responsibility for religious education 
must be approached entirely as a part 
of its own distinctive task. If such re- 
sponsibility cannot be so established, 
the entire issue is a spurious one. 

Indeed, the problem before us may 
be stated in the form of a question: Is 
there a place, and if so what place, for 
religion in the public schools that is 
consistent with the accepted principle 
of the separation of Church and State? 
This is a question to be answered by 
the community as a whole through the 
responsible educational authorities, not 
by way of response to organized pres- 
sures, but pursuant to their appointed 
task of determining the nature and 
content of public education. 
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The second point concerns what is 
meant by teaching religion in the con- 
text of this inquiry. May I assume that 
it is fairly well accepted among us 
with reference to “secular” instruction 
that good teaching is not indoctrina- 
tion? And by “indoctrination” I mean 
here the presentation of beliefs with 
the same finality with which amply 
demonstrated facts are presented. 
Scientifically demonstrated facts can 
be presented as such—except where 
obscurantism or powerful vested in- 
terests prevent. The development of 
the social studies, as we all know, has 
been impeded by such opposition, but 
liberal opinion is united behind the 
courageous presentation of the con- 
clusions of factual investigation. The 
long struggle between theology and 
science has abundantly demonstrated 
the fatuity of insistence by organized 
religion on the right to review the 
findings of astronomy, geology, and 
biology. But where the issue is not one 
of fact but of philosophy, of faith, of 
worship, of moral conviction—the 
matters with which religion primarily 
deals—the method of factual instruc- 
tion is not relevant. Here the analogy 
is rather to the teaching of political, 
economic, and social problems. In these 
fields, when the schools keep within 
their proper sphere, they do not in- 
doctrinate, but they do teach. That is 
to say, they induct students into an ex- 
ploration of the intricacies of the busi- 
ness of living, with due regard to their 
attained level of thought and action. 
This is what I understand education to 
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mean. It is amazing that progressive 
educators who would not question this 
principle in any other field assume at 
once, when religious education is men- 
tioned, that what is necessarily meant 
is the propagation of a sectarian creed. 

Now it is not to be denied that many 
religious educators believe in and prac- 
tice indoctrination—just as many pub- 
lic educators, some of us on the grad- 
uate level, indoctrinate with a mighty 
enthusiasm and a gargantuan sense of 
mission. And here I would like to enter 
a warning, in borrowed language, 
against the easy assumption that the 
scientist, as such, is a paragon of objec- 
tivity. Says Dr. J. M. Clark, economist 
of this university, “One wonders if 
there is anyone who can use the same 
statistical guess for the twentieth time 
without being hypnotized into a belief 
in its reliability, even against his better 
judgment. If the figure fits in with his 
own wishful thinking, the case is often 
hopeless.” Not a little of the disaffec- 
tion shown by religious leaders for 
contemporary academic scientists is 
due to their unwitting assumption of a 
pontifical role in dispensing their 
wares. But my point here is that if in- 
doctrination is to be indulged in, only 
a private, not a public, platform is ap- 
propriate for the purpose. If the 
churches or private schools wish to in- 
doctrinate that is their own business. 
There is always, to be sure, room in 
community-sponsored education for 
the frank avowal of individual opinion, 
but not when it is presented as if it had 
cosmic sanction. Teaching, as con- 
sidered in this discussion, is precisely 
the kind of teaching that is appropriate 


in any area of human concern that js 
characterized by conflict of opinion, 
divergence of conviction, and multi- 
plicity of insights. 


RELIGION IN CULTURE 


My third point is that religion can 
claim a place in the life and program of 
the school as an authentic phase of 
Western culture. This point I must de- 
velop at greater length. An illustration 
is at hand, in the attention given to re- 
ligion in our own course of Educa- 
tional Foundations, where we at least 
hold ourselves responsible for pointing 
out the religious currents in the cul- 
tural stream. To exclude religion from 
the study of contemporary life is a sort 
of negative indoctrination, or indoc- 
trination by default—a silent testi- 
mony that the community considers 
religion the one phase of its common 
life which is not worth bringing within 
the range of intelligent interest. If the 
American people were content to drop 
religion out of the educational picture, 
all adherents to the principle of demo- 
cratic control would be constrained to 
accept such a judgment. But the readi- 
ness with which many communities 
have accepted ill-considered proposals 
which actually do compromise the 
schools—such as the introduction of 
frankly sectarian teachings, Protestant 
or Catholic, into the classroom and the 
giving of school credit for extramural 
sectarian instruction—gives ample evi- 
dence that the public 1s not willing to 
dispense with religion in the education 
of its youth, is ill content with the 
present situation, and is in an experi- 
mental mood with reference to it. In 
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spite of the secularization of the West- 
ern mind the grip of religion upon the 
soul of the people has not been broken. 
We recognize today, more than yester- 
day, especially when the preservation 
of democracy has became a matter of 
life and death, the formative influence 
of the Judaic-Christian tradition in re- 
Jation to what is richest and deepest in 
our inherited culture. We can see bet- 
ter today the meaning of what George 
Santayana has called “piety”—“a rev- 
erent attachment to the sources of 
one’s being, and a steadying of one’s 
life by that attachment.” 

I am fully aware of the strength of 
the current demand that education 
shall be something more than transmis- 
sion of the culture. 
dents remarked, education must not 
only pass o7 the culture; it must pass 
on the culture. The critical function of 
education is fundamental. But its broad 
function in transmitting the culture 
can be denied only by extremists, by 
culturally 


As one of our stu- 


unrooted minds that have 
forgotten the sage counsel that a sys- 
tem “which denies its ancestry is not 
likely to afflict the world with pos- 
terity.” This is to commit what a New 
England divine once called the sin of 
“excessive contemporancity.” 

What I am saying now is in no sense 
special plea ding for religious subject 
matter as such. Rather, I am arguing 
from the unity of the cultural heritage 
and the duty of the school to preserve 
it. No matter much one may 
differ from President Hutchins in his 
critique of present-day education and 
his threat to commit assault and battery 
on the cherished baccalaureate degree, 


how 


we shall err egregiously if we fail to 
see something authentic in his conten- 
tion that the classics have a central 
place in human learning. When he says 
that education is the same always and 
everywhere, he seems to be gratui- 
tously overstating his case. But when 
he says that there are such things as 
classics—“‘books contemporary to 
every age”—he is saying something 
profoundly true. The amazing thing is 
that such a statement should be con- 
sidered novel. The most significant as- 
pect of any culture is its participation 
in the universally human, which is 
transmitted through tradition, modi- 
fied by cultural interpenetration and 
by cumulative social experience. The 
present has no meaning without refer- 
ence to the past. Experience has a tem- 
poral as well as a spatial dimension. 
The authentic in life never comes out 
of nowhere. Criticism derives its sig- 
nificance as much from what it criti- 
cizes as from its novelty. If tradition 
obdurately guarded from criticism is 
enslaving, innovation outside a context 
of continuous meaning is fruitless. Our 
contemporary emphasis on freedom of 
criticism is excellent but I never cease 
to recall with satisfaction Gilbert Mur- 
ray’s remark that the best rebels are 
the product of the best traditions. Cur- 
rent criticisms of religious traditions 
would have much greater significance 
and value if they did not so often ob- 
viously spring from a mental void, 
from a profound ignorance of what 
those traditions are. Incidentally, I 
fancy that Mr. Hutchins read with 
mixed feelings the recent revelations 
of the New York Times survey con- 
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cerning the enthusiasm of American 
colleges and secondary schools for the 
teaching of history! 

I am dwelling on this phase of the 
subject because it is in relation to our 
cultural inheritance that religion makes 
its broadest claim to recognition in 
public education. Indubitably, some of 
that recognition will not be flattering. 
The history of the efforts of natural 
science to free itself from bondage to 
theology is bound to give the religious 
reader a bad session. And the history 
of political science, scholars of all 
faiths will agree, contains chapters 
that no ecclesiastic can be proud of. 
Yet in the context of a broad human- 
istic interest even these chapters con- 
tain priceless illumination concerning 
the evolution of the human spirit, and 
reveal the persistence of the religious 
urge in the life of mankind. 

And how shall an American boy or 
girl come to understand the origins 
of American government without a 
knowledge of the faith that inspired 
it? And I say this in full recognition 
of the large part that economic factors 
played in the making of the Constitu- 
tion. Indeed, that fact gives urgency 
to the plea I am making. For it is abun- 
dantly clear that in the evolution of 
Western democracy we have the suc- 
cessful aspirations of a rising middle 
class mingled with the growing passion 
of the common people for liberty and 
equality, for which the sanction of re- 
ligion was claimed. In our day the 
tendency is to submerge the spiritual 
aspect of that movement in the secular. 
Thus we hear the beneficiaries of one 
strand—the economic—of the demo- 


cratic tradition, who hold grimly to 
the Jaissez-faire doctrine, assuring us 
that democracy is bound up with the 
free-enterprise order in economic life, 
The point here is not how much or 
how little truth there may be in their 
prognostication, but rather that in ty- 
ing the democratic principle to the 
laissez-faire tradition they are mooring 
it to a frail reed and submerging what 
gives most promise of permanence to 
democracy. I do not believe that de- 
mocracy can acquire the potency of a 
world-organizing principle until it be- 
comes a veritable religious faith. Only 
so can it displace the bastard religion of 
totalitarianism. And a true analysis of 
our history, I believe, will show that 
the conviction of human equality with 
which it has been impregnated was 
correctly divined by Justice Story in 
1828. These are his words: “In ascend- 
ing to the great principles upon which 
all society rests, it must be admitted 
that there are some which are of 
eternal obligation, and arise from our 
common dependence upon our Crea- 
tor. Among these are the duty to do 
justice, to love mercy and to walk 
humbly before God.” 

The important matter is not the pre- 
cise language in which such ideas were 
expressed. Each generation derives new 
formulas and finds new symbols. The 
important thing is that every young 
American should understand that the 
young American republic was not 
merely the embodiment of a protest 
against the violation of rights to which 
it laid claim, but, as Edmund Randolph 
said, it “ascended with Mr. Jefferson 
to the source of those rights.” In the 
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words of Professor Catlin, “Jefferson 
substituted, for a temporary quarrel, 
eternal issues. That is his fame.” In our 
thinking democracy may be a broader 
concept than it was with Jefferson, but 
I fear it is a shallower one. Or is the 
truth rather to be found in Alexander 
Meiklejohn’s words?—‘“Underneath all 
the superficialities and externalities of 
our thinking and practice, the demands 
that men shall live together on equal 
terms, that they shall be friends to one 
another, still dominate us, still hold us 
fast. And it is the torture of thus find- 
ing ourselves holding beliefs which 
deny our most cherished truths, the 
agony of seeing our own acts, our own 
behavior bringing to destruction the 
causes for which we care—it is that 
cleavage, that contradiction within 
ourselves which has brought us into 
such bewilderment and self-condem- 
nation. And the way of escape from 
this tragedy lies not in the framing of 
new ideals for a new world, but in the 
bringing of that new world under the 
control of principles which have al- 
ways been and, so far as one can see, 
always will be the primary spiritual 
forces in the life of the American peo- 
ple—the principles of liberty, equality, 
fraternity, and justice.” 

My plea is for as candid a study of 
the religious roots of our culture as we 
give to the secular—with no other pur- 
pose than to enable our youth to under- 
stand their own inheritance. 

_ In no aspect of the cultural heritage 
is the exclusion of religious studies 
from the schools more anomalous 
than in the failure to make our major 
religious classic, the English Bible, a 


part of the cultural equipment of 
every generation. That the Bible has 
been put to wholly unsound uses in re- 
ligious education may be freely ad- 
mitted. That its true significance as a 
cultural resource has often been mis- 
conceived by the church is not open 
to question. But is public education so 
destitute of resourcefulness and cour- 
age that it cannot lay hold in its own 
way on this matchless treasure of 
poetry and drama and ethical proph- 
ecy in which the immemorial spiritual 
quest of the race is recorded for our 
guidance, for our solace, and for the 
strengthening of our hopes? Religion 
is man’s effort, individual and collec- 
tive, to come to terms with his uni- 
verse—or, as one of our great con- 
temporary Catholic scholars has put it, 
to come to terms with his situation of 
finiteness and freedom. Has this long 
struggle anywhere else been so abun- 
dantly documented as in the annals of 
Israel? Has the meaning of man’s as- 
cent from narrow tribal sanctions and 
primitive magic to the level of cosmic 
awareness and ethical univeralism been 
anywhere else so majestically disclosed 
as in the prophecies of Isaiah? And has 
the beauty of vicarious life and death 
ever been so convincingly portrayed— 
particular theological interpretations 
apart—as in the ministry and the pas- 
sion of the Man of Galilee? I am un- 
able to understand how any sensitive 
person can be so scientifically preju- 
diced by the palpably primitive cos- 
mogony of the Book of Genesis as to 
be unaffected by the writer’s sub- 
limely simple declaration, “In the be- 


ginning, God!” 
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Is all this old-fashioned? Then I can 
only say that it had better become 
new-fashioned. In a day of social dis- 
integration, of uncertainty, and emo- 
tional insecurity there is great timeli- 
ness in the words, “They that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles; they shall run, and not be 
weary, and they shall walk, and not 
faint.” In a day when national morale 
waits on individual discipline, for a 
sense of duty to balance the claim of 
“rights,” the echo can be heard of an 
ancient voice, “Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within me.” 

Then, too, there is the “strong song” 
of democracy, the Song of Mary: 

My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

He hath shewed strength with his arm; 

He hath scattered the proud in the 

imagination of their hearts. 

He hath put down the mighty from 

their seats, 

And exalted them of low degree. 

He hath filled the hungry with good 

things, 

And the rich he hath sent empty away. 

If democracy, as we are wont to say, 
has its center in the worth and dignity 
of man, as man, then it is hardly too 
much to say that in our culture its 
chief literary sources are the Bible and 
the writings which it inspired. I want 
to see the Bible taught in the schools 
because it is, as Van Wyck Brooks 
would say, “primary literature.” It 
should be taught in the schools not as 
dogma but as literature, as religious 
literature. The fearsome way in which 
some people react to this suggestion 
makes one wonder why they do not 


object to Hamlet in the English litera- 
ture program because there is a ghost 
there, and we are through with ghosts, 
How literal-minded our scientifically 
tutored world has become! 


RELIGION AND PERSONALITY 


The fourth point I will state briefly 
and let the psychologists make what 
they will of it. I am amazed that the 
studies of personality and personal ad- 
justment, of fixation and complexes, of 
traumas and neuroses make so little of 
the demonstrated significance of reli- 
gion as an organizing principle in per- 
sonality. The psychiatrists have rightly 
noted the disturbing effects of reli- 
gious fears and doubts and the paralyz- 
ing influence of an abnormal sense of 
guilt. But I make bold to say that much 
of the extant literature of personality 
development runs to the treatment of 
symptoms: Is there in this person a 
sense of guilt? Then the first thing to 
do is to get rid of it! The norm of per- 
sonality is a frictionless interior—an 
untroubled mind. Not so. With no end 
of respect for psychiatrists, I neverthe- 
less believe—and I think the more pro- 
found of them recognize—that a sense 
of guilt is more often genuine than 


phony. And the only right way to get . 


rid of such a sense of guilt is to re- 
move the guilt. In this exploitive world 
the absence of a sense of guilt is often 
the most ominous sign a personality 
can show. 

Undoubtedly, a morbid religious 
consciousness has disordered many a 
life. But a healthy religious faith and 
discipline is a powerful organizing 
force. It brings man into a conscious 
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and willing obedience to the highest 
law of life. It enables him to discount 
the trivial, to escape from self-centered- 
ness, to “see life steadily and see it 
whole.” One of our greatest educa- 
tional needs is to explore the resources 
of religion in personal counseling. 


THE SOCIAL EXPRESSION OF 
RELIGION 


My fifth point has to do with re- 
ligion in its institutional aspect. I have 
said that the place of religion in public 
education has no necessary connection 
with the issue of Church and State. 
This does not mean, however, that 
education should take no account of 
religious institutions—that is to say, of 
the social expression of religion in 
church and synagog. The tendency 
among liberals is always toward ex- 
treme individualism. It is embedded, as 
you are continually reminded in your 
classes, in our political and economic 
tradition; it is stressed in liberal Prot- 
estantism; it is emphasized in much of 
what goes by the name “progressive 
education.” Now all social education 
is in some sense a revolt against this 
preoccupation with the individual. 
And here is a paradox, of which the 
progressive education movement is be- 
coming wholesomely aware. Since 
democratic theory has itself taken an 
extremely individualistic form, we now 
find ourselves unable to arouse in the 
average man a fraction of the interest 
in the obligations inherent in citizen- 
ship that he takes in individual rights. 
He is wont to consider himself not as 
a member of a corporate body, a social 
entity, but as a sovereign individual, 


standing over against society and pro- 
tecting himself from it. Even at the 
risk of being misunderstood I will say 
that one reason for the demonstrated 
advantage of the Nazis in fostering 
deathless allegiance to the national 
community is the fact that the social 
being is conceived as real. The “folkish 
state” is, to be sure, a sadly truncated 
social entity because it substitutes a 
single group for a universal humanity. 
But in furnishing a real frame of refer- 
ence for individual lives National 
Socialism escapes the social conse- 
quences of a nominalist philosophy 
which finds reality only in sensible 
particulars. 

Now religion at its best is the 
most distinctive force in community 
life making for corporate human 
consciousness on the universal level. 
Granted that many churches too 
closely resemble social clubs; granted 
that even in his worship a man is hu- 
man clay, and his religious profession 
like his profession of patriotism may 
be honored more in the breach than 
in the observance; the fact remains 
that the church by its very existence 
bears testimony to the unity of man- 
kind. The worshipping community 
cuts across political and economic 
boundaries. It keeps in the heart of 
man a high tension between his passion 
for brotherhood and his mean pro- 
pensity for spiritually encapsulating 
himself and seeking his private ends. 
In its supranational character the 
church protests, as the Nazis have 
found to their discomfiture, against the 
blasphemous spirit that substitutes a 
“folk” principality, dominated by a 
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Herren class with a messianic complex, 
for the universal human brotherhood. 
The church, at its best, bears testimony 
to the truth so superbly expressed in a 
statement formulated by two of our 
most insightful psychologists: “Per- 
sonality is the membership character 
of a human part in a human whole.” 

And as for the church at its worst, 
will the schools do more to remedy its 
defects by studious avoidance or by in- 
cluding in the social studies, precisely 
as they include other aspects of com- 
munity organization, the institutions of 
organized religion? With a vast respect 
for Mr. John Dewey and the service he 
has rendered in expounding in terms of 
his own philosophic school the “re- 
ligious attitude,” I think he profoundly 
errs in assuming that this attitude can 
be adequately fostered without institu- 
tional expression. Religion, like law, 
politics, and economics, is a kind of 
activity which has always had its most 
significant expression in institutional 
forms. No public school pupil is being 
fully educated socially if he studies the 
government, the markets, the indus- 
tries, the welfare agencies of his com- 
munity and learns nothing of the 
characteristic ways in which that com- 
munity expresses its spiritual aspira- 
tions in corporate ritual, meditation, 
and group activity. 

Finally, and very briefly, the ob- 
vious rejoinder to most of what I have 
said—that it is the business of the 
churches, not the schools, to teach re- 
ligion—does violence to the funda- 
mental principle of the unity of the 
culture and of education. I am not sug- 
gesting that the school can possibly 


take the place of the church—an 
more than it can take the place of any 
of the other community agencies to 
which it nevertheless gives much atten- 
tion in its program. Nothing is more 
conspicuous in our culture than its bi- 
furcation into religious and secular, 
spiritual and temporal, spheres. The di- 
vorcement of religion from life, so 
sadly evident in the social and political 
depredations of many pious men is 
definitely reinforced by a system of 
education which sedulously isolates 
what we are coming to call our 
“schools of living” from all concern 
for religious sanctions. Unless the phi- 
losophy of education that most of us 
here hold is all wrong, such a dichot- 
omy of human interests and pursuits 
is definitely detrimental to life. As well 
it might be insisted that for the school 
to teach the elements of political 
science is an invasion of the province 
of the political party, or that the teach- 
ing of labor problems infringes on the 
preserves of the labor union or the 
chamber of commerce. 

The ultimate test of the school is the 
success with which it inducts its stu- 
dents into the significant phases of life 
without prejudice as to their subse- 
quent choice of group or institutional 
affiliation. Freedom inheres only in 
richly furnished minds, in full posses- 
sion of a cultural heritage. This is the 
high humanistic goal of education. 
And a true humanism brings all man’s 
activities under the dominion of his 
spiritual aspirations, which it is the 
function of religion to keep vital and 
warm. This above all will be needed in 
the postwar world. 
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Comments to Beginning Teachers” 
HAROLD SPEARS 


PRINCIPAL, HIGHLAND PARK, ILL., HIGH SCHOOL 
DEERFIELD-SHIELDS TOWNSHIP 


a beginning teacher comes out 
of the training school saturated 
(or at least spattered) with advice. In 
view of this, perhaps these comments 
should be considered as a review lesson, 
for, after all, they represent rather ele- 
mentary principles of school teaching. 
We have talked much of curriculum 
changes called for by the war, but as 
to the principles of teaching, if they 
are sound they will stand up year in 
and year out. 

The student is more important than 
the subject. The student deserves your 
sy mpathy, the subject doesn’t—unless 
it is ailing and tottering around in an 
aimless manner. And, even then, it in- 
vites improvement rather than sym- 
pathy. Subjects are means to an end, 
the end being the maximum whole- 
some development or growth of the 
youth who is being served by the 
school. 

On the other hand, the old saying 
“We are teaching children, not sub- 
jects” means little unless we can an- 
swer the natural rejoinder, “We are 
teaching children what?” The what is 
our curriculum problem. The teacher 
has much freedom in determining the 


*A bulletin issued by Dr. Spears to the 
Faculty of his school. 


nature of the courses he teaches; not 
even the textbook need restrict him. It 
is the responsibility of guidance to get 
a student into the courses that seem to 
promise the greatest development, and 
to change him from one course to an- 
other whenever the law of diminishing 
returns seems to be operating to a de- 
gree that would invite such change. 
You may have little to do with the 
child’s getting into your course, but 
you have a great guidance responsi- 
bility once he is there. 

Rightfully, the learner cannot be 
considered aside from his environment. 
He always has his feet mired in his 
own peculiar environment. Some of its 
elements are common to the surround- 
ings of others, but many of its charac- 
teristics are peculiar to his world 
alone. 

It is true that the twenty-five stu- 
dents before you in a class have in 
common the subject which brings them 
together, but they have “in uncom- 
mon” their varied home backgrounds, 
associates, etc. A father in the service, 
divorced parents, a close friend, a 
mother working, an early morning 
before-school job, sole ownership of 
a sports roadster, membership in a 
social clique, rejection by the group, 
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and a thousand and one other environ- 
mental factors have their bearing on 
the classroom assignment. A lesson in 
the history room means twenty-five 
different things to twenty-five differ- 
ent class members. 

Environment is not a cloak that is 
shed upon entrance to the classroom. It 
is the mud on our feet that we carry 
around with us, the mud that we can’t 
shake off. It would be a waste of paper 
to belabor the point that the more you 
know your students, and consequently 
the more at home these students are 
with you, the greater the teaching 
advantage you hold. 


No two students are alike. There is 
constant reference in educational lit- 
erature to the differences in “needs, in- 
terests, and abilities” that exist among 
school children. If as a teacher you 
dedicate yourself to this truth, you 
take a load upon your shoulders, but if 
you are psychologically honest you 
can take no other course. 

Intelligence scores and other such 
test scores don’t tell the whole story 
of differences, but they are enough to 
act as the handwriting on the wall for 
the beginning teacher who would dare 
pass out uniform requirements to a 
class and hold a common standard of 
attainment. A casual glance over the 
group before you likewise should act 
as a similar warning. Educational tech- 
nicians once felt that we could master 
the ability-difference problem with 
ability grouping, but it is generally 
realized today that the principle of 
ability grouping could not operate un- 
less classes of one were set up, for 
whenever we place as many as two 


students together, we face the teach- 
ing problem of having different abili- 
ties, needs, and interests to deal with. 
Furthermore, sociological problems 
present themselves when ability group- 
ing is attempted. 

It is good business to know the read- 
ing abilities of the group (as near as 
the scores can tell them), to know the 
intelligence quotients, and those other 
more or less mechanical readings that 
are indicators of which way the wind 
is blowing. You would use a low read- 
ing score not as evidence that you asa 
teacher are helpless in the case, but 
rather as a teaching aid. Just as soon as 
you discover that one student in your 
ninth-grade class has a_ sixth-grade 
reading ability and another a twelfth- 
grade ability, the whole matter of dif- 
ferentiated teaching materials and ex- 
pectations begins wigwagging for your 
attention. 

Learning begins where the student 
is, not where the teacher is. In the good 
old days, as teachers we stood on the 
mountain top and tried to coax the 
students in the valley below to scale 
the heights. Some reached us, many 
more gave up, discouraged. (Example: 
We required Julius Caesar of all re- 
gardless of their level of literary ap- 
preciation and reading ability.) 

Today we begin with the student, 
first determining where he stands in 
respect to the particular area in which 
we are working, and then, using all 
that we have, we begin the climb up 
the trail with him, going as far as he 
can go. Some will get to the mountain 
top, for they were near it to begin 
with, while others will climb but a 
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short distance. (Example: We ap- 
proach American literature by de- 
termining which American literature 
is now functioning in the lives of Tom, 
Dick, and Harry. If Tom is on the 
Superman level, and Dick is on the 
Gone-With-the-Wind level, then our 
methods will take the fact into con- 
sideration. ) 

If it is in establishing health attitudes 
and habits, the truth still holds. If it is 
art appreciation, then this truth again 
holds. Only by knowing insofar as 
possible the level of art appreciation at 
which your students now stand can 
you expect them to climb effectively 
with you toward higher goals. Growth 
or learning always begins where the 
individual learner is. Get your teach- 
ing satisfaction from the progress he 
makes from that point, and avoid the 
dissatisfaction of his failure to reach a 
goal that you might arbitrarily set 
closer to yourself than to him. This 
does not deny you the right to have 
teaching standards and ideals, but asks 
that they be attuned to the human na- 
ture at hand. 


Personality plays a great part in life. 
You must not discount personality in 
the classroom. It is history by now that 
five years ago the New York Regents’ 
study of the schools of that state re- 
vealed that by and large school teach- 
ers minimize personality while the 
business world capitalizes upon it. 
Whether we approve or not, personal 
impressions made by boys and girls 
who apply for jobs weigh more heavily 
than school records. (See Spaulding’s 
High School and Life, Chap. IV). Re- 
member that the person in front of you 


171 
in class is first a personality, and sec- 
ond, a student of a particular subject. 
If there is any doubt in your mind 
about this, just note how a particular 
little Flossie in the group releases with 
ease the pent-up kittenish antics of the 
boys. As a teacher of the subject at 
hand, it may be difficult at times for 
you to remember that this action is 
more natural and more essential to the 
perpetuation of the race than the 
assignment for the day. 

If we are inclined to overlook the 
personality factor, perhaps it is because 
so many of our procedures deal with 
grading students in their mastery of 
facts and skills, and as teachers who 
want to be fair we are on guard against 
“apple-polishing”—against the student 
who would “turn on” his personality 
to secure a mark that was above his 
scholastic performance. Out in life, 
gray matter, personality, and effort are 
all rolled into one, and perhaps only in 
academic institutions do we try to 
break them apart. 


It is relatively easy to misuse the 
marking system. Marks, often called 
grades, should hardly be used as threats 
for failure to work or as promises for 
good work done. They represent ex- 
trinsic values, and the wise teacher 
wants his students to work for the sat- 
isfactions that are in the learning ex- 
periences themselves. If you direct a 
class with grade book in hand, me- 
chanically checking the fate of each 
after his recitation, you run the risk of 
injecting a performance-for-teacher at- 
mosphere in the classroom. The total 
of all these little check marks is, after 
all, a rather cold or artificial indicator 
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of the growth or development that has 
taken place in the case of a child who 
has been under your influence for a 
semester. 

You can very well use the marking 
system as a means by which students 
can help to check their progress from 
time to time. If the pupil has purposes 
of his own and spends a period of time 
trying to get to the goals those pur- 
poses represent, then certainly he and 
the teacher might well determine to- 
gether his accomplishment or his prog- 
ress at any particular moment. 

If grades or marks alone become the 
chief incentive for work in your class, 
and keen competition for these re- 
wards is encouraged, you need to be 
prepared to cope with cribbing and 
similar underhand methods that are 
resorted to when the pressure is on. 
Students who work for themselves, 
rather than for teacher or reward, take 
high marks and teacher commendation 
in their stride. 

If you outline to a class the amount 
of work that is necessary to get a credit 
you are not only emphasizing extrinsic 
values, but you are placing yourself in 
a position of having to fail students 
who do not reach the minimum re- 
quirements that you’ve set up. Fur- 
thermore, you would be outlining all 
these requirements before you have 
had time to know your students—their 
abilities, interests, and needs. In short, 
I’m afraid you'd be violating the first 
principle that we discussed above. Per- 
sonally, I would like to teach a class at 
any grade level—elementary, high 
school, college, graduate—with as little 
emphasis upon marks as possible. We 


need to respect and encourage individ- 
ualism, but we need not misuse marks 
to do so. Do you recall that a veteran 
teacher said in a recent faculty meet- 
ing that he wished that he did not have 
to give marks, that they hindered his 
natural teaching procedure? Those of 
us who have an opportunity to ob- 
serve his shop classes are impressed 
with the fact that his students seem to 
be working for the satisfactions that 
their projects are bringing them. 


A lifelike atmosphere is a boon to 
learning. You want to get the work 
done, but in generating the enthusiasms 
that will accomplish this you will find 
that a lifelike and wholesome atmos- 
phere does wonders. Our classrooms 
must never become stagnant holes in 
the wall, removed from the naturalness 
of life itself. Human beings, just as 
plants, grow better where there is 
plenty of light and air. 

There have been too many studies 
made regarding what pupils want their 
teachers to be like to review them here, 
but these can be summarized by the 
statement that the qualities that we 
want in our respected friends in any 
life situation are wanted in the class- 
room by the students. Be yourself. 

The teacher should be a director of 
learning rather than a hearer of lessons. 
Psychology has not yet told you ex- 
actly how learning takes place, and 
you cannot wait for the perfect an- 
swer—school must go on. However, 
it has pointed out that learning is an ac- 
tive and not a passive process, and that 
it comes from within, and through the 
learner’s interaction with his surround- 
ings. The teacher and the teaching ma- 
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terials form an important part of these 
surroundings. All of this means that you 
don’t give learning to a student, you 
promote it. Effective learning asks that 
he have the purposes and make the ef- 
fort himself, you helping to direct the 
learning experiences that will lead him 
toward his purposes or goals. Teaching, 
then, must be a harder task than assign- 
ing something to read or “to learn,” 
hearing the student recite back what he 
has read or “learned,” and marking him 
in the book accordingly. The traditional 
assign-study-recite formula for class- 
room procedure has lost ground rap- 
idly in recent years. Emphasis shifts 
more and more to students working 
for themselves, group and laboratory 
procedures, and longer unit assign- 
ments or blocks of work. Visual and 
auditory aids, field trips, and firsthand 
experiences supplement reading ma- 
terials. The teacher becomes a director 
of learning rather than merely a hearer 
of lessons. And, of course, when we do 
use questions in drawing out knowl- 
edge, we'll use them as primers. That 
is, from a time angle we'll state a ques- 
tion as economically as possible and get 
as great a response as possible from it. 
If you’re giving one-minute questions 
you ought to be getting five-minute 
responses rather than half-minute an- 
swers. The students, not the teacher, 
deserve the opportunity to learn by 
doing. 

Questions and answers will always 
hold a rightful and important place in 
the classroom, but it is doubtful if you 
will find the assign-study-recite system 
satisfying day in and day out. If you 
have two classes or sections of the same 


course you will no doubt want to ex- 
periment with methods, using one pro- 
cedure in one and another in the other. 

In your college study did you run 
across the report of the extensive re- 
search study that one of the Jones boys 
made some years ago in respect to how 
much a college student retains as a re- 
sult of listening to a lecture? This 
study of many cases revealed that, on 
an average, immediately after the lec- 
ture 62 per cent can be recalled, three 
or four days later about 50 per cent is 
retained, after one week the percent- 
age drops to 37, after two weeks to 30, 
and after eight weeks 20, and on down. 
Naturally, such a study does not lead 
to the conclusion that a teacher will 
never want to use the lecture method, 
but it does give him some data when 
he is still in the stage of comparing 
methods and searching for the most 
efficient ways of teaching. And then, 
too, such findings tend to strengthen 
our appreciation of the fact that learn- 
ing is an active and not a passive 
process. 

Praise is a greater educational force 
than blame. You recall all of those psy- 
chological researches that emphasized 
this point. The job at hand is to apply 
the research. None of us like to be 
blamed for our shortcomings, even 
though we know they are there, and 
above all we don’t like to be caught 
short in front of others. On the other 
hand we like a little praise thrown our 
way, even if it’s nothing more than 
somebody’s recognition of our hair- 
dress or the fact that the tread on our 
tires is pretty good. (Of course we 
hope your students bring more to 
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school for approval than a new dress 
or a fair tread on their tires.) This dis- 
cussion doesn’t mean that a student 
shouldn’t be taught to face reality. 

Good discipline is self-discipline. 
Discipline as such took the center of 
the stage in the old school, because it 
was so often a take-it-or-leave-it school, 
with little concern for the pupil as an 
individual. The curriculum was a pre- 
ordained affair considered good for all, 
and that was that. Naturally discipli- 
nary problems were many and disci- 
pline was a popular topic at educational 
gatherings. 

Today we speak little of discipline. 
The fine spirit between students and 
teachers in our schools reflects the fine 
development of teacher-training pro- 
grams the past thirty years or so. The 
teacher feels an obligation to the stu- 
dent as an individual, and consequently 
curriculum adjustment to needs and 
interest is in greater pedagogical es- 
teem than wielding the big stick over 
a class. The teacher does not take ad- 
vantage of his position as the one 
who has the authority, the one who 
can threaten, the one who can use sar- 
casm—in short, the one who can push 
others around. 

Today the teacher is concerned 
about discipline, but his concern about 
it is educational, not pedagogical. That 
is, he sees self-discipline as a basis of 
successful group living in American 
life, and he uses every opportunity to 
give the students a chance to develop 
their ability in disciplining themselves 
—in managing their own affairs. The 
spirit he wishes in his group is the spirit 
that marks misdemeanor in the group 


as trespass upon the group’s rights, not 
as a misdemeanor against the teacher, 
He strives for a natural work situation 
that will not collapse as soon as he 
leaves the room. 

If he is assigned a study hall, he 
should likewise be concerned about his 
obligation to teach American youth to 
handle themselves. To sit at the front 
of the study hall on guard is perhaps 
easier than educating the group in self- 
discipline. But if American boys go to 
battle to preserve the American way 
of life, certainly in our schools we can 
do no less than to teach it. We don’t 
learn self-discipline through speeches, 
correct classroom answers, or edi- 
torials—we learn it through practice. 
It is easy for us to drive 35 miles an 
hour if the police car is driving behind 
us; it is easy for students in study hall 
to hold to their job if the authority is 
sitting before them. The test of our 
attitudes and learnings comes when we 
are on our own. 


The details of school management 
may at times act as a deterrent to the 
natural enthusiasms of teaching. The 
larger the school, the greater the num- 
ber of managerial devices and organi- 
zational mechanics that seem to eat in 
on the teacher’s actual teaching time. 
School administration has to fight con- 
stantly the tendency to tighten its own 
security by adding more reports, more 
records, more controls, which in turn 
regiment teachers and students more 
and more to the point of having the 
school run like a mechanical device 
rather than a human enterprise. Like- 
wise, you need to guard against operat- 
ing your own classroom in a cold and 
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mechanical manner. We all appreciate 
the necessity of organization, but you 
must help to determine when those 
controls get beyond the point of means 
and smack of organization as an end in 
itself. 

Sometimes the pressure of mechani- 
cal routine may make you want to 
scream. If so, just scream and maybe 


that will be a relief. If it isn’t, go be- 
yond that and question the procedures. 
Maybe you'll have a suggestion to 
offer. Your standard for judging all 
administrative and managerial devices 
and routine should be—does this device 
or this particular routine help us in 
the wholesome development of the 
boys and girls? 


It seems impossible that you should be alive, young, 
and a teacher in this decade without having some so- 
cial opinions, and that these opinions should not ap- 
pear important to you. For no matter what you teach 
—even if it is music or needlework—social and politi- 
cal issues are in some way going to enter your teach- 
ing life. The very fact that you are a servant of the 
state or of private employers makes this inevitable; 
and you may as well take stock of what you can and 
cannot do about your opinions in the role of teacher. 

—Henry W. Simon in PREFACE TO TEACHING 
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Adapting Our Schools for Tomorrow* 


PAUL R. MORT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HAT I have to say has to do 

with both aspects of our war- 
time task as teachers who have the 
urge to make the greatest use of our 
schools for the sake of America and 
the great objectives it represents. For 
those who work in go per cent of the 
schools of America and who are alert 
to the need for schools to adapt to 
modern conditions, the best guide is 
what the 1o per cent of schools with 
the most alert professional staffs are 
doing. The most alert 10 per cent are 
our Treasure House. True, they do 
not solve all our problems, but they 
represent a concentration of problem 
solution that makes awareness of their 
work a necessity for those who do not 
have time to comb tons of gravel for 
a few grains of gold. They are the rich 
veins that will make mining quickly 
profitable. 

These schools may be readily lo- 
cated. The simple index of expenditure 
level provides a way to locate them. 
Look for them in close proximity to 
large cities. The most extensive field is 
the great metropolitan area of New 
York City, comprising southern New 
York State and the western end of 


*Address delivered before the All-College 
Conferences on Education, held during the 
Summer Session of 1942 at Teachers College. 
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Long Island, northeast New Jersey, 
and southwestern Connecticut. Here 
are hundreds of communities, scores of 
which have conditions favoring pro- 
ductiveness. The next most extensive 
fields are southern California and the 
metropolitan area of Chicago. Scat- 
tered veins may be found around other 
large cities. Isolated producing com- 
munities exist in approximately half of 
the states, but New York State, Cali- 
fornia, and New Jersey are the richest 
also in these isolated productive small 
city, town, and rural districts. Note- 
worthy are approximately a third of the 
central rural schools of New York State 
and some of the newer communities in 
the South. Add to these the better sup- 
ported large cities, particularly for 
their treatment of the underprivileged 
populations, and you have the fields to 
which we should all be alert. 


LEADERSHIP IN PRODUCTIVE 
AREAS 


Let us look at the leadership these 
productive communities are now pro- 
viding. Two cooperative studies have 
recently been conducted which throw 
light on the reaction of the professional 
staffs in these communities to present- 
day problems and foreshadow the di- 
rections of our adaptation of our 
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schools for tomorrow. One of these, a 
cooperative study of 28 communities 
representing Essex, Bergen, Passaic, 
and Union Counties in New Jersey, 
Queens, Nassau, and Westchester 
Counties in New York State, and Fair- 
field County, Connecticut, indicate 
that the professional staffs in these 
communities are attaining new levels 
in the following respects: * 

1. Mutual understanding, respect, and 
interaction between school and com- 
munity combined with democratic lead- 
ership and readiness-to-adapt make home 
rule effective. School, home, and com- 
munity agencies are working for com- 
mon educational objectives. 

2. Democracy in the group life of the 
school leads to common goals or unity of 
purpose. The goals are conceived in terms 
of the well-rounded personal develo 
ment of each individual citizen and the 
improvement of group living. The pur- 
poses of the school are meaningful to all, 
are generally accepted, and are attainable. 

3. Teachers possess the personal quali- 
ties and preparation essential for under- 
standing and guiding the balanced 
development of the child. They make 
the contributions of science available to 
children in learning the fundamental pro- 
cesses and are able to create and adapt 
new means for helping pupils attain the 
broader purposes of education. On their 
own initiative teachers are continually 
improving their teaching and relation- 
ships with pupils. 

4. The school program is dynamic and 
is being continually adjusted in terms of 

1These communities are now organized as the 
Metropolitan School Study Council which has 
member communities also in Rockland County, 
New York, and in Middlesex and Somerset 
Counties, New Jersey. The Council works in 
cooperation with the Teachers College Insti- 
tute of Educational Research, Division of Struc- 
ture and Organization, Provision for research 
funds is made through a substantial annual 


membership fee paid by each member com- 
munity. 


purposes, understandings, and social or 
community changes ry pupils. The 
program of the school is su ciently com- 
prehensive to include all aspects of the 
training of children or adults in which it 


is possible for education to make a differ- 
ence for the better. 

5. Organization, routine, and the me- 
chanics of administration are subor- 
dinated to the welfare of the pupils and 
the fulfilling of purposes. 

6. The = hed r acilities and material 
aids to teaching are constantly adapted 
to the school program. There are evi- 
dences that instructional aids are created 
for specific purposes. 


I wish to emphasize as being ex- 
tremely significant for our schools of 
tomorrow the fact that all the objec- 
tives are in the minds, not just of the 
superintendent or supervising princi- 
pal but of all professional workers, and, 
in no small degree, of pupils and lay- 
men as well. This attitude immediately 
prepares the professional workers to 
view the school activities not as ends 
in themselves to be preserved for their 
own sakes, but as means to be adapted 
in accordance with new objectives or 
to be changed in the light of new 
evidence. 

This attitude was beautifully illus- 
trated by an experience involving five 
New York City public, private, and 
parochial schools, four Westchester 
public and private schools, and two 
Nassau County schools. In March 
these schools, cooperating with the 
Aviation Education Research Project,” 


2 A project conducted under the auspices of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, by the 
Teachers College Aviation Education Research 
Committee: Professor N. L. Engelhardt, chair- 
man, Professors Paul R. Mort, George D. Ren- 
ner, and Ben D, Wood. 
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undertook to discover what might be 
done for high school boys represent- 
ing that vast mass of hundreds of thou- 
sands that must inevitably, barring 
some miracle which would hasten the 
ending of the War, be the air crews of 
the fighter and bomber planes we are 
now producing. Some forty teachers 
of science and mathematics and super- 
visory officers formed the core of the 
working group. With the assistance of 
representatives of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the War for Air and the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy for Air, the 
group selected from the pre-flight 
training course those items that were 
considered to be of value in making 
these boys better fliers than they might 
otherwise be, in the faith that the 
better the flier, the quicker the victory, 
and the greater the percentage of boys 
who would return unscathed. 
Realizing the strength of the Re- 
gents’ tradition both in the public 
schools and in the private schools, I 
assumed that the group would insist on 
making any variation from the set 
physics and mathematics courses a 
matter of after-school work. Not so. 
They took the position that what these 
present senior and junior boys can be 
taught that will help them in the awful, 
if inspiring, adventure ahead should 
have first call on the regular time of the 
school. This decision was reached in 
the face of the publicity pressures 
brought to bear by the State Depart- 
ment of Education officials who from 
independent investigation had decided 
that since the Army and Navy had 
found the old-line mathematics and 
physics useful, the schools should make 


little effort to marshal their content for 
the particular job of the air crewmen, 
Only men who could see the end as 
paramount and the means purely as 
ways of reaching the end could have 
made what was really a brave and 
spirited decision. The 900 page book 
on Science of Preflight Aeronautics 
and the 250 page teachers’ manual are 
the result of the work of the personnel 
of these splendid schools.* (The Sewan- 
haka High School and the Farming- 
dale High School in Nassau County, 
Long Island, the Bronx High School of 
Science, the Haaren High School in 
Manhattan, the Eastern District High 
School of Brooklyn, the Cardinal 
Hayes High School, the Horace Mann 
School for Boys, all of New York 
City, and the Hackley School of 
Tarrytown and the three high schools 
of New Rochelle in Westchester 
County, New York.) 


USING THE TOOLS AT HAND 


Lack of faith in the tools at hand is 
not necessary for adaptability but un- 
derstanding of the purpose of the tools 
is. But when a screwdriver, however 
useful and beautiful it may be, is set 
up in a niche and worshipped, adapta- 
bility has crept out the back door. 
From this text the lesson to be learned 
is first to look to our purposes and ask 
whether they fit the needs of the chil- 
dren and of our society. Make our pur- 
poses clear and understandable. When 
we see a need for a shift in purposes, 
we will do well to look to the able pro- 
fessional staffs of the well-supported 
schools to discover what they are do- 


* Published by The Macmillan Company. 
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ing about the newer ones, rather than to 
allow ourselves to be diverted by the 
many demands for schools to do things 
which, if we are lucky, we may be able 
to do a century from now. Such de- 
mands are usually accompanied by 
remedies most of which we already 
know to be quack remedies. It is as if 
a group of laymen or professors of 
philosophy were to get together and 
enjoin the medical profession immedi- 
ately to cure all cancer and then say 
that it can be done with the good old 
painkiller that mother used to give us. 


THE ESSENTIAL. TASKS 


There are a number of things which 
we educators need to do as a group; 
each of us can do his part to under- 
stand them and to acquaint the best 
and wisest of our friends in the general 
public. They are Herculean tasks, but 
unless we undertake them, all the ex- 
hortation in the world will avail but 
little. Let me summarize them: 

Cherish and learn to turn to that 
sprinkling of communities that are fa- 
vored with support well above the na- 
tional average. Wherever we are we 
can speak out against their destruc- 
tion by those who do not realize that 
they are our only laboratories of any 
great significance for i improving Amer- 
ican education. They are the best 
we have. We should literally expect 
them into feverish creative activity in 
our behalf. They are like the great re- 
search laboratories of the Telephone 
Company, General Motors, or Gen- 
eral Electric. We should not be dis- 
couraged by those that fail to rise to 
their opportunities. 


Bring every school in America to a 
level of financial support that will give 
it a professional staff capable of leading 
its community in an understanding of 
what education can really do—a staff 
alert to scientific discoveries and dem- 
onstrated improvements in educational 
objectives and practices. The group of 
28 communities showed a 97 per cent 
awareness of best-known methods as 
compared with a 34 per cent awareness 
in the American schools as a whole. Is 
it not unrealistic to enjoin adaptability 
for tomorrow in schools, the vast ma- 
jority of which are operating in most 
of their activities with professional 
staffs and community leaders who still 
think in terms of educational patterns 
of the Spanish-American War? This 
cannot be corrected by blaming the 
teachers. They are what the money 
now buys. Whatever else it takes, it 
requires modernization of the state 
finance system and a_ considerable 
amount of federal aid annually to up- 
grade the professional staffs of Ameri- 
can schools. There is no solution that 
can sidestep these changes. 

Modernize our local and financial 
machinery so as to make available free 
funds for quick action. Our state and 
local financial machinery is so ham- 
pered with prudential safeguards that 
we can actually move Washington 
sooner than Rhode Island or New 
York, either of which is more finan- 
cially able to meet its own problems 
than is the government of the United 
States. 

Reestablish home rule. Give up the 
notion that the schools are our oyster. 
Take the public into our confidence 
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for the good of our communities, our 
children, and our American Dream. 

Free the large city school organiza- 
tion from the deadening hand of uni- 
formity under whose aegis it came into 
being in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Give it new forms of 
control that will free the life-giving 
initiative of able teachers and wise 
citizens in every school area. 


For the first three tasks we must de- 
mand more daring, intelligent, and dy- 
namic leadership from our national and 


state professional representatives and 
assist them in sharing responsibili 
with the best lay minds. For the last 
two we can look to the challenging 
new developments that are emerging 
in the better supported schools, wher- 
ever they are. 

Our task is operational and struc- 
tural. Looking to our vitamin produc- 
ers for guidance is operational. Each of 
us can do this. Correcting the finance 
and control structure that inevitably 
holds schools in the grip of the past is 
structural. Each of us must help do this. 


The Government needs the aid of education today as it never 
did in the history of our Nation. Our schools are part of our vic- 
tory production assembly lines. Our schools are also part of the 
Navy and Army training program. Victory may yet be the 
product of our educational preparedness—Paul V. McNutt 
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Community Schools for Democracy” 


N. L. ENGELHARDT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE war will bring about consider- 
» yet change in school plant plan- 
ning in this country. Many of the 
traditional ideas about a schoolhouse 
will be altered; many factors aid and 
abet this movement.| School buildings 
will become more closely associated 
with all the activities of their com- 
munities. | These are changes over 
which few tears will be shed. The de- 
centralization of cities has become an 
acknowledged fact. The automobile 
age helped in this decentralization: 
people moved from congested urban 
centers to the suburb and the hinter- 
land seeking sunlight, fresh air, and 
the open spaces. The air age, with its 
annihilation of time, space, and dis- 
tance will give further momentum to 
this exodus from congested areas. As 
people plan the new centers in which 
they expect to live, they also revise 
their ideas concerning the schoolhouse 
and the uses to which it is to be put. 
In recent decades the stress has been 
upon safety and sanitation, upon the 
concentration of school building 
spaces, and the building of architec- 


*Address delivered before the All-College 
Conferences on Education, held during the 
Summer Session of 1942 at Teachers College. 
This address was also published in shortened 
form in the witiement magazine New Pencil 
Points, for November, 1942. 


tural monuments. /Tomorrow the em- 
phasis in school planning will be upon 
the functional purposes of the school 
and upon developing school structures 
which can be used by all the people, 
and not by children alone, for many 
hours of the school day. The emphasis 
in the planning will not be upon the 
purely mechanistic features of a build- 
ing but upon the social significance of 
its spaces and the possibility of their 
use for learning the ways and partici- 
pating in the methods of democracy. 


SERVING COMMUNITY NEEDS 


A school building will not serve ade- 
quately the needs of a community if it 
is built without reference to the chang- 
ing problems confronting the people 
of that community. |At present some 
public works programs are making it 
possible for school building plans to be 
drawn in architects’ offices so that after 
the war construction may immediately 
get under way. Many of these plans, 
like those that were made under the 
PWA, will be obsolete before the bids 
are let. They will be thought of merely 
in terms of the traditional institutional 
concept of a schoolhouse. Any board 
of education contemplating a public 
works program for tomorrow’s con- 
struction will find it advantageous, 
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first, to canvass thoroughly the desira- 
ble changes that have already been 
made in school planning, and to study 
the impact of this war upon the edu- 
cational needs of our prone Let us 
build after this war the kind of school- 
house that will make possible the 
carrying out of the democratic pro- 
gram for which the war is being 
fought. 

Population changes affect the nature 
of a schoolhouse. The kinds of com- 
munities which are being planned to- 
day tend to peak populations in the 
first two decades of their existence, 
with the greatest secondary school en- 
rollments coming subsequently. Many 
a community in the United States has 
built elementary schools in terms of 
these peak loads and are finding today 
that many elementary classrooms are 
empty. These classrooms were planned 
so that they scarcely can be used for 
any other purpose. If they had been 
planned for combined elementary and 
general community use, these school 
buildings could now be satisfactory 
community centers. No school should 
be erected today in which this em- 
phasis upon wide community use is not 
given full consideration in the original 
planning. 


THE SCHOOL IN WARTIME 


Since December 7, 1941, our people 
have been learning how to work to- 
gether in groups serving general com- 
munity, state, and national purposes. 
This kind of group activity will con- 
tinue after the war, and will require 
building facilities for conducting satis- 
factory programs., The multiple use of 


large spaces in our school buildings, 
such as auditoriums and cafeterias, 
provide accommodations for carrying 
out the general as well as the specific 
purposes of group work. Conducted in 
different parts of the school building 
in postwar times will be many types 
of programs associated with extension 
of adult learning in many forms. [The 
schoolhouse will be the forum where 
community work is planned, com- 
munity problems are studied—all the 
problems representing common needs, 
such as food, shelter, clothing, finan- 
cing, and governing, brought home 
clearly through the pressures of the 
postwar world. 

The future schoolhouse must be a 
community house. /It must not be af- 
flicted with the old disease of “cubicle- 
osis,” but it must be highly flexible, 
highly adaptable, and thoroughly in 
tune with educational programs seek- 
ing to solve the fundamental problems 
of democratic living and democratic 
relationships. 

Already, within the relatively short 
period since our declaration of war, 
many communities in the United States 
have learned to use their schools 
twenty-four hours a day. What a con- 
trast between this utilization and that 
which has prevailed in many communi- 
ties in the past when some boards of 
education have even thought of the 
schools as belonging to them and have 
prohibited their use beyond the five 
and six hours of the old school day! 
Vacation periods now find the schools 
open. Classes of all ages are using the 
buildings to prepare definitely for help- 
ful national service. Every realm of 
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human interest has found a class anx- 
jous to explore and to prepare specif- 
ically for constructive work. The 
American people will never again allow 
their schools to be closed to them after 
a few hours of instruction during a 
limited number of days of a year. They 
will want to use their schoolhouses in 
as meaningful a way to win the peace 
as they have used them to win the war. 


THE SCHOOL AFTER THE WAR 


New agencies have sprung up which 
have found it necessary to use the 
schoolhouse. The draft boards have 
been allotted space in many a school- 
house. When we win the war, our mili- 
tary forces will be supplanted by armies 
which must assist in world rehabilita- 
tion. Some form of “draft board” may 
be needed at the close of the war to re- 
late youth more directly to the services 
which must be rendered if the nation 
is to continue its world leadership. Per- 
haps there will be a drafting of youth 
into worth-while national service of a 
non-military kind but sufficiently mean- 
ingful to inspire youth to seek thereby 
to strengthen their allegiance to our 
democratic society.) Employment serv- 
ice after this war cannot be left to the 
kind of chance to which it has been left 
in years past. Employment, guidance, 
educational rehabilitation, and selection 
into national service are functions of 
our society for which there must be 
planning. This planning can be done in 
our schools and housing should be pro- 
vided there. In other words, the school 
thus extends its functions. 

State legislation and regulations of 
state building divisions have tended 


to freeze building concepts into fixed 
molds. This is a result that may always 
be expected when laws are written in 
specific terminology for one generation. 
Only the strongest kind of pressure and 
crystallization of public opinion suc- 
ceed in dethroning such standards, once 
established, )The proof would come 
strikingly home to any who would de- 
sire to change a so-called standard long 
imbedded in law or practice and sup- 
ported by adherents who have specially 
devoted themselves to this particular 
phase of plant development. 

The fact is that standardization and 
accompanying legislation have been of 
inestimable value in moving from stu- 
pidities and indifferences in planning 
through a period of paternalistic safe- 
guarding of human interests. A terrific 
disturbance of the foundations of po- 
litical, economic, and social life, like the 
present war, affords the opportunity 
for re-evaluations of past procedures, 
re-weighing of past values, and consid- 
eration of the forces determining future 
policies. 

Annual budgets of fifty to one hun- 
dred billions devoted to national pur- 
poses will have a direct bearing on local 
school plant development. Schools will 
continue to be built, for we Americans 
have accepted them as first lines of de- 
fense and will in the future use them 
more constructively on the offense than 
we have in the past. Communities build- 
ing schools will, however, find less 
money available for other needed proj- 
ects; thus consolidation of community 
projects in the one enterprise logically 
follows. |The community school will 
become More firmly established after 
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the war. It will be planned to serve pur- 
poses for which in the past other and 
separate facilities have been erected. Its 
grounds will be more spacious, its plan- 
ning will be in terms of the needs 
emerging out of community health, 
physical rehabilitation, better housing, 
family life, nursery education, eco- 
nomic re-establishment of the commu- 
nity, and the vast number of group 
activities for both youth and adult) 
growing out of war pressures and post- 
war necessity. 

Adult education, still in its infancy, 
will grow to adulthood in this war. 
What does this imply? Adult learning 
for all, men and women alike. World 
strategy, both of war and peace, must 
become the common knowledge of our 
people. Day as well as evening confer- 
ences and discussions on aviation and 
its influences on world economy, on 
intrahemisphere relations, and on read- 
justment of the world’s business, the 
reconstruction of its cities, the restora- 
tion of its health will make demands 
upon the school. Youth will seek to 
serve and must be provided the labora- 
tories and workshops for action. {The 
hope of mankind will be centered about 
the amount and character of education 
that will be provided, not the stilted 
education of the past but one associated 
with re-thinking the needs of man and 
re-creating the political, social, and 
economic mechanisms for satisfying 
those needs. What kind of school- 
housing will serve these purposes?_, 

Youth is today being drawn off to 
war. The past decades have not served 
him well. Makeshift organizations, both 
local and national, have done their bit, 
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but youth’s program must be planned 
for definitely in the school. Through 
an orderly, though unfortunately slow, 
process, the school organization of the 
past has changed from the K-8-4 to 
variations of the K-6—3-3. The junior 
high school has been tried. Advantages 
have been discovered but many dis- 
advantages have been unearthed. The 
postwar period promises to bring a 
rapid development of the NS-K-6-4-4 
organization. The terms “junior high 
school” and “high school” may be sup- 
planted by “middle school” and “youth 
regional center.” The nursery school 
will come into wider acceptance. As 
today the nation calls on all youth to 
serve, so tomorrow every youth will 
call upon the school to provide him the 
opportunity he needs to continue na- 
tional service along the lines of his abil- 
ity. The curriculum must be as broad 
as life’s needs, the courses must be flex- 
ible in time and character, and learning 
opportunities must fit the student’s in- 
dividual ability. What kinds of school 
buildings will these changes demand? 
Certainly here lie suggestions of great 
variations from past planning of class- 
rooms, laboratories, and shops. 


WHAT THE FUTURE WILL 
DICTATE 


World War I left us with the knowl- 
edge that many of our youth were phys- 
ical defectives. The present selective 
service, with its 50 per cent of rejec- 
tions because of physical defects, has 
dragged this national disgrace out into 
the limelight again. Are Americans such 
a foolish people as to allow another rep- 
etition of this failure to build a strong 
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healthful nation? Many say—No! |The 
schools will tackle earnestly this job of 
building sound men and women as it 
never has in the past. Small school sites 
and inadequate and insufficient recrea- 
tional and body-building facilities will 
not be countenanced. Gymnasiums, 
note the plural, will be parts of the 
school plant. ~~ will not be merely 
the inner tubes of auditoriums but/will 
be planned for all day and evening serv- 
ice in physical education. Correctional 
gymnasiums will increase in number. 
New emphases will be placed upon the 
use of the out-of-doors. School sites 
will be measured in real acres instead of 
square feet.\ Communities will realize 
that, after all, the land is to be used to 
improve man rather than that man is to 
be used to improve the land. At least 
the emphasis should be in the order 
here given. 

The American people are rich in land. 
They have, however, been miserly in 
the past with respect to the land which 
they have set aside for public school 
purposes. The future should witness a 
definite tendency on the part of com- 
munities to adopt the practices which 
have already prevailed in the best school 
systems of the country.|A schoolhouse 
without land is a contradiction in itself.\ 
Education should be more intimately 
associated with the land, and our teach- 
ing program must emphasize the value 
of land for recreation purposes, for food 
purposes, for outdoor social purposes, 
and countless other ends to which well- 
landscaped and well-developed land 
areas may be put.! 

Let us bear in mind that the demands 
of aviation will also dictate larger school 


sites than we have been accustomed to 
think of in the past. Contrary to gen- 
eral understanding, glider flying need 
not be dangerous but it needs space, 
while model-flying clubs also need 
plenty of space and air so that youth 
may learn all that is to be known about 
aircraft. Our practice should be not to 
have our police prohibit these flying 
experiences in our parks and open areas, 
but to have the community provide 
the spaces where youth can carry on 
without interference. \School grounds 
with play fields, water areas, picnic 
groves, natural theaters, nature crafts 
sections, and gardens may sometime be- 
come the usual rather than the unusual,\ 

Large-scale housing, both of the 
apartment and cottage type, will pro- 
ceed at prodigious pace after this war. 
The American people will want and 
get improvement in home conditions. 


(The rebuilding of cities according to 


new patterns and with emphasis on de- 
centralization is bound to take place. 
Where does the school fit into such de- 
velopments?\ Is it merely to be thought 
of as an aftermath as has been done too 
frequently in the past, or\is it to be 
fully integrated into the original plan- 
ning pattern? What kind of school 
shall it be? What purposes should it 
serve? What is to be its relationship to 
parks and playgrounds? For what age 
ranges should it be conceived?| 

In the volume Planning the Commu- 
nity School’ are given many illustra- 
tions of how elementary as well as sec- 
ondary schools have been developed 


1 Engelhardt, N. L. and Engelhardt, N. L., Jr. 
Planning the Community School. American 
Book Co., New York, 1940. 








throughout the country to meet spe- 
cific community needs. )Many delight- 
ful auditoriums exist here and there 
throughout the country in which com- 
plete adjustment to both school and 
community purposes has been made. 
Many a cafeteria has been so arranged 
that it has become one of the most sig- 
nificant social halls in the community 
and can be used all day long for the 
social purposes of adults or youths.| The 
home-living laboratories have been de- 
veloped so that their equipment and 
their utilization have had a profound 
effect upon the homes of the local 
neighborhood. ;The community library 
has served a double purpose of school 
and community without providing a 
conflict between the needs of adults 
and juveniles. The facilities for voca- 
tional education and rehabilitation have, 
in many communities, provided oppor- 
tunities for adults which have given 
them a new lease on life and a new in- 
sight into their vocations. All the space 
used in a schoolhouse can be planned 
without any great extra cost so that a 
wider and more democratic use can be 
made of the school building itself. | 
The nutritional needs of our nation, 
wealthiest in human foods, are being 
strikingly stressed by statistics of the 
underfed and malnourished. Food 
values, their place in family life, and 
their importance in agricultural de- 
velopment should play important cur- 
ricular roles from the earliest grades 
upward. Elementary classrooms, stereo- 
typed in size and nature, planned for 
forty seats and with forty feet of black- 
board, should be freed from worthless 
traditional standards. Even in the first 
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grades, instruction in food values can 
and must be given. The necessa 
equipment must be provided. An army 
marches on its stomach—so does a 
civilization. Science has taught us food 
values. Can schools be planned to take 
advantage of what science has told us? 

A group of teachers considering even 
the planning of an elementary class- 
room will take some of the dreaded 
monotonous, institutional characteris- 
tics out of these rooms. Any group 
interested in expanding its ideas con- 
cerning the livable characteristics of a 
classroom might well study what simi- 
lar groups have done in Arkansas and 
Utah, as illustrated in the recent issue 
of Elementary School Classrooms, Port- 
folio A.? With these teachers human 
interest, beauty, and uniqueness govern 
the planning. They considered fully 
the needs of children as well as their 
parents and provided plans flexible, spa- 
cious, and adaptable to many of the 
essential group needs. 

\ The school plant of the future must 
fit the needs of the community. It must 
be planned with relation to the re- 
sources of the community. It must pro- 
vide for the economic, social develop- 
ment of the community. It must offer 
a rallying center for all kinds of groups 
interested in promoting the interests of 
the community: Such a school will take 
on characteristics that are vastly differ- 
ent from the schoolhouses of the past. 
If our democracy is to advance, the 
facilities provided for education must 


aid constructively in that advance. 
2 Engelhardt, N. L. and School Planning Asso- 
ciates. Elementary School Classrooms, Portfolio 
A. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1941. 
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Priority in Education for Physical Fitness" 


WILLIAM L. HUGHES 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


LTHOUGH every citizen knows some- 
Avthing of the horrors of total war, 
few probably realize with what tre- 
mendous speed and severity the pres- 
ent war is being conducted. A war 
fought with highly mechanized equip- 
ment dictates with unmistakable cer- 
tainty the intensive nature of the physi- 
cal, mental, and emotional demands on 
the fighting forces and accelerates tre- 
mendously the pace of combat. War is 
carried on in extremely high altitudes 
and beneath the surface of the sea. At 
all times and in all places it, is con- 
ducted at terrific speed and with un- 
precedented stress and strain on the 
human organism. 

What applies to the personnel of the 
armed forces applies only in slightly 
less degree to those working in war in- 
dustries, on the farms, and in the home 
communities. Since women must shoul- 
der men’s jobs in industry, agriculture, 
and the professions in addition to the 
increased tasks of home and com- 
munity, they too must attain a standard 
of physical fitness comparable to that 
demanded of pioneer women. 

*Address delivered before the All-College 
Conferences on Education, held during = 
Summer Session of 1942 at Teachers College. 

Note. In connection with this article, see Pro- 
fessor Hughes’ _— of The Physical Fit- 


ness Institute at Teachers College, on pages 212- 
216 of this issue. 
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THE FITNESS OF THE NATION 


The findings of the Selective Service 
Health Examinations’ revealed the 
physical defects of our young men and 
their lack of physical condition for 
combat service. A recent survey of 
men in industry revealed a startling de- 
gree of unfitness among the workers. A 
variety of views are held regarding the 
cause of this unfitness and what should 
be done about it. Some of these are dis- 
cussed in the following pages. 

Views Regarding Rejections. One 
group of persons views the large num- 
ber of rejections as representing so 
many physical defects to be corrected 
through medical service. A second 
group holds that nutritional lacks are 
the basis for many rejections and that 
proper nutrition of all the population 
is of equal importance with the pro- 
duction of war materials in winning 
the war. Still a third group regards the 
rejectees as physical degenerates, made 
so by overindulgence in what has been 
called “motoritis,” “spectatoritis,” and 
“soda-fountainitis.” Exercise, accord- 
ing to this group, is the remedy. Ac- 
tually, of course, all three groups over- 
lap in their thinking. These different 
points of view, however, do represent 
emphases and remedies that have been 
advocated. 








False Impressions Regarding Rejec- 
tions. The much higher percentage of 
rejections today than in World War I 
has created a false impression in the 
minds of many people that the nation’s 
health has deteriorated seriously. The 
truth is that the nation’s health is at an 
unprecedented level—the death rate is 
the lowest in history, longevity is at its 
peak. Actually, figures on rejections in 
1917-1918 and today, for the most 
part, are not comparable. In World 
War I the methods of selection and the 
organization of the draft represented 
emergency procedures which were de- 
veloped after war was declared and we 
were committed to recruiting, train- 
ing, and transporting a huge army in 
the shortest possible time. Obviously 
standards of selection could not be too 
high. Despite these conditions, how- 
ever, approximately one-fourth of the 
draftees were rejected altogether, and 
nearly one-third were declared unfit 
for regular military service. In con- 
trast, administration of the present Se- 
lective Service Act was begun in peace- 
time when it was possible to adhere to 
very high standards. Moreover, health 
examinations today are more complete 
and accurate because physicians are 
better trained and physical and labora- 
tory facilities for diagnosis have been 
greatly extended and improved. An 
indication of the greater strictness in 
selection for military service in 1941 
is that the rejection rate was far higher 
than in the selection of risks for Ordi- 
nary Life Insurance. Only about 6 per 
cent of the applicants in the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company are 
refused Standard Insurance at ages 
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under 35, and, of this number, two- 
thirds are granted some form of insur- 
ance. Less than 2 per cent of those 
applying are rejected outright. 

Implications of the Findings. It is 
evident, therefore, that great care must 
be used in drawing conclusions from 
the crude statistics of physical defects 
disclosed by the Selective Service ex- 
aminations. These data do not support 
assertions that our national health has 
deteriorated. On the other hand, we 
would be foolish indeed to disregard 
the implications of the data derived 
from these examinations. They reveal 
the chief defects in our program and 
indicate where we should direct our 
attack. While America’s gains in health 
during the last generation have been 
substantial, we must recognize our 
enormous shortcomings and make the 
most of our opportunities. 

The Nature of Fitness. Physical fit- 
ness, as an aspect of total fitness, in- 
volves not only the possession of a 
strong, well-developed physique but 
also a thorough knowledge and prac- 
tice of the principles of health, and, 
above all, an attitude which recognizes 
physical fitness as an individual re- 
sponsibility. 

More specifically, physical fitness 
involves such factors as the avoidance 
of infection and disease, the correction 
of remediable defects, adequate nutri- 
tion, the development and maintenance 
of strength, endurance, agility, and 
functional skills and of mental and emo- 
tional attitudes that sustain the indi- 
vidual through grueling, difficult, and 
monotonous tasks regardless of the 
odds against him. 
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It follows then that the physically 
fit individual is free from handicapping 
infection, disease, or defect, is ade- 
quately nourished, practices whole- 
some mental hygiene, and possesses 
sufficient strength, endurance, skill, 
and knowledge to perform success- 
fully any task within reason required 
of him, even in an emergency. 

To attain physical fitness, there must 
be a complete health examination, fol- 
lowed by the correctién of remediable 
defects and undesirable health prac- 
tices. These, in turn, must be followed 
by regular and vigorous physical ac- 
tivity. No matter how vigorous such 
an activity program may be, however, 
it cannot correct faulty eyesight or de- 
cayed teeth, or otherwise compensate 
for inherited or acquired structural or 
physiological abnormalities. On the 
other hand, neither the correction of 
defects, nor proper nourishment, in 
themselves, will build strength and en- 
durance. 

Total Fitness through Education. 
Doubtless all thoughtful persons will 
admit there can be no total fitness for 
total offensive war until we provide 
total education which functions in all 
areas of living. In a democracy, indi- 
vidual and group needs should be iden- 
tical. The need of the individual for 
physical fitness, for example, corre- 
sponds to the nation’s need for healthy 
and vigorous citizens. Increasingly, the 
schools must assume responsibility for 
the total education of youth. If the 
whole child is to be educated, physical, 
social, and emotional education must 
be stressed along with the intellectual. 

During the last war the public be- 


came so aroused over the unfitness of 
young men for war that laws were 
passed in many states requiring the es- 
tablishment of programs of health and 
physical education. After the war, 
however, the nation did not insist on 
physical fitness for peaceful living. In 
spite of the efforts and warnings of 
professionally trained persons, those 
who would confine education to the 
three R’s whittled down requirements 
until they had greatly curtailed or ac- 
tually sabotaged the programs. Even in 
these critical days some school authori- 
ties are substituting walking between 
classes and other subterfuges for the 
real thing. 

It is hoped that the revelations of the 
Selective Service Health Examinations 
will impress on an increasing number 
of educators the fact that not only the 
whole child goes to school but that 
particular children go to school—chil- 
dren with mouths full of decayed teeth, 
children with weak muscles, children 
with awkward movements in arms and 
legs as well as in tongues, children who 
have limited facilities for play, children 
without adequate motor skills, the lack 
of which accentuates the adjustment 
problems and sharpens the personality 
disturbances—children who must use 
dirty, crowded, noisy locker rooms 
that offend the senses. In a world that 
is faced with delinquency and crime, 
with nervous and mental diseases, with 
unfitness for war or peaceful civilian 
life, with loss of morale, education 
must re-think its function and re- 
emphasize the physical, the emotional, 
and the social aspects of its responsi- 
bilities. 
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Probably few people today actually 
subscribe to the mind-body dualism 
doctrine in its extreme form, yet many, 
who, while ostensibly professing to be- 
lieve in developing the whole child, 
actually behave as though the child 
were almost wholly mind. This is no 
plea for a special education of the 
physical, for it is clear that a cult of 
body would be as distorted and un- 
reasonable as a corresponding cult of 
mind. The athlete with achievement 
only in his muscles is as much a social 
monstrosity as the scholar with only 
his verbalities and his verbosities.’ 

Parallel, then, with the problem of 
producing machines of war and of 
building up our armed forces is the 
problem of priority for physical fit- 
ness. Shall we educate for health, physi- 
cal fitness, and recreation? It is ob- 
vious the question cannot be answered 
by offering the traditional curriculum 
that seeks primarily an academic edu- 
cation. 


THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


For more than a hundred years 
educators and laymen have been con- 
cerned with the health of school chil- 
dren, yet health service is of compara- 
tively recent origin and is still a sub- 
ject of much controversy. Throughout 
the nation both educators and public 
health workers have expressed dissatis- 
faction with school health programs. 
The chief fault found is that practice 
does not match theory. The history of 

1See the “Report of the National Prepared- 
ness Committee of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 


tion,” Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, September, 1940, Vol. 11, p. 397. 
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health education in this country re- 
flects the mind-body dualism charac- 
teristic of our early religious and 
educational philosophy. This dualism 
persists even today. Many people still 
consider the experiences which result 
in the learnings of health attitudes and 
habits as non-educational in nature, al- 
though necessary to “real” educational 
purposes. 

At least three important considera- 
tions are basic to any attempt to de- 
termine policies concerning health edu- 
cation. First, we must decide whether 
health care is a basic health experience 
and, as such, educational in nature. 
Second, we must determine the degree 
of social responsibility of a democracy 
for the health of all its children. This 
involves the moral concept of equality 
of opportunity and a realization of the 
dependence of democracy on the effec- 
tive contribution of all] its members. 
Third, we must face the administrative 
problem of how the necessary experi- 
ences relating to health care shall be 
provided. Is health service so funda- 
mentally educational that it should be 
administered by the schools? Is this 
problem a part of the larger socio-eco- 
nomic problem of socialized medicine? 
If so, what is the function of the 
schools relative to this larger problem? 

Organized education must realize 
that it cannot incorporate all of chil- 
dren’s educational experiences into the 
school program. On the other hand, 
education faces the necessity of break- 
ing down traditional lines between in- 
school and out-of-school experiences. 
If equality of opportunity is to be 
more than an empty phrase, then so- 
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ciety must provide health service to all 
its citizens and the school’s primary 
function is to educate society to accept 
this responsibility. 

Health Examinations. Unfortunately 
there are thousands of children in the 
United States who receive no health 
examination. A major criticism leveled 
against school health examinations gen- 
erally, where they are provided, is that 
they are superficial. Educators have 
long advocated that they be conducted 
as an educational experience rather 
than as a mere clinical procedure. 

The attempt, however, to provide 
health examinations every year, as re- 
quired by law in some states, actually 
defeats the purpose for which they are 
intended. Few schools spend, or are 
likely to spend, enough money to pro- 
vide a thorough health examination 
every year. Authoritative sources? 
recommend priority in health examina- 
tions for those individuals most in 
need. About three examinations during 
school life, with one at entrance and 
another at graduation, appear to be 
more feasible and more effective. 

Medical Treatment and the Correc- 
tion of Defects. Medical treatment and 
the correction of defects are services 
which should be provided by parents 


2 American Association of School Administra- 
tors. Twentieth Yearbook: Health in Schools. 
National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., 1942. 

American Youth Commission. Youth and 
the Future. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1942. 

American Public Health Association. 

Astoria Demonstration Study. Solving School 
Health Problems. The Commonwealth Fund, 
New York, 1942. 

The Regents’ Inquiry. The School Health 
Program. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1938. 


if they are financially able to provide 
them, and it is the school’s function to 
educate the parents to meet this re- 
sponsibility. If parents are unable to 
pay for the necessary treatment, this 
service should be provided by some 
agency in the community. It is the 
function of the school to help educate 
the community to meet this responsi- 
bility through such agencies. In some 
communities, however, the school is 
the only existing agency which can 
provide the services. Then, and only 
then, should the school assume re- 
sponsibility. In some instances, this 
may mean that the school must go so 
far as to provide eye glasses and neces- 
sary articles of clothing. 

These, then, are some of the reasons 
why there must be priority in educa- 
tion for health services. But what of 
health instruction? 

Health Instruction. Even today some 
educators question the need for health 
instruction, particularly on the second- 
ary and college levels. Yet studies in- 
volving Mr. Average Citizen, high 
school and college students, and even 
teachers, show wide acceptance of a 
variety of unfounded health beliefs. 

A gullible and uninformed public 
tolerates a fifty-two-million-dollar ra- 
dio business supported largely by ad- 
vertising of useless and expensive health 
concoctions. In health matters, we, in 
the United States, are the most credu- 
lous people on earth. Healing cults 
flourish here as in no other country. 
In a thousand ways men and women 
keep alive the superstitions and false 
beliefs of their ancestors and pass them 
on as a heritage to their children. Far 
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too many of our people are unin- 
formed in health matters, are unwilling 
to face the facts. Rather they tend to 
try to cheat nature and “buy” health 
by short-cut methods. 

Desirable Health Conduct the Goal. 
Health instruction today must go be- 
yond the mastery of facts, however, 
and concern itself with the improve- 
ment of human living. Health know]- 
edge has merit only as it results in de- 
sirable health behavior. It follows, 
therefore, that desirable health con- 
duct, rather than knowledge per se, is 
the goal of all health education. Ac- 
ceptance of this view completely 
reverses the traditional approach to 
health instruction. Whereas the tra- 
ditional approach emphasized body 
systems, generalizations, and anatomy- 
physiology subject-matter-to-be- 
learned, this approach begins with spe- 
cific interests and problems of youth 
and works back to the generalizations 
and scientific information needed to 
solve individual and community health 
problems. Such an approach makes the 
study of hygiene fascinating to pupils 
and teachers alike. 

An extensive study including more 
than 12,000 students, conducted at 
Teachers College recently, investigated 
the health interests and problems of 
youth in all sections of the United 
States. Other studies have been con- 
ducted for this purpose also. Youth is 
interested in such health matters as 
physical fitness, attractive appearance, 
personality, sex education and prepara- 
tion for family living, nutrition, mental 
hygiene, group and socialized medicine, 
and similar problems closely related 


to personal and community health. 

On the elementary level health in- 
struction should be done by the class- 
room teacher. Unfortunately elemen- 
tary teachers, generally speaking, are 
not adequately prepared in this vital 
phase of education. In one state it was 
found that 90 to 95 per cent of the 
elementary teachers’ preparation was 
so-called academic with little or no 
emphasis on health and physical edu- 
cation. Yet many of these same ele- 
mentary teachers professed to believe 
in the education of the “whole” child. 

Before Pearl Harbor only a small 
percentage of the high schools of this 
country had given health teaching 
regular status in the curriculum. The 
impact of war has jarred some educa- 
tors out of their lethargy. But even 
now in many school systems, hygiene 
is still nonexistent or it rates only as 
an “unprepared subject.” While every 
teacher and every department has a 
contribution to make to health teach- 
ing, gaps in the instruction, even under 
the best of conditions, are inevitable. 
Moreover, since health is not the main 
interest of these teachers, they are not 
likely to stress it. Any useful results 
from incidental health teaching are 
probably accidental. For these reasons 
health teaching should be required in 
all school grades and at least the first 
year in college. Organized classes 
should be provided and health instruc- 
tion must be accorded the same status 
as other areas of learning if it is to re- 
sult in desirable health behavior. Young 
people are not likely to take health in- 
struction seriously if school authorities 
do not consider it important. There 
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must be priority in education for health 
reaching. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


But what of physical education? 
Why is it that the officers of our 
armed forces singled out this area and 
called upon the schools to provide a 
more adequate and intensive program? 

There are still many teachers, as well 
as parents and taxpayers generally, who 
believe physical education and physical 
exercise are synonymous. The sole ob- 
jective of the old physical training was 
its effect on muscles and bodily func- 
tion. The outstanding development in 
the new physical education, however, 
has been a broadening philosophy 
which focuses attention on the effect 
of vigorous motor activities on the en- 
tire personalities of children. Physical 
education has to do with the attempt 
of schools and other communicy agen- 
cies to use physical activities as a means 
of educating the child for better living. 
The term does not limit itself to the 
conditioning of muscles. Even the 
most casual observer will admit that no 
amount of vigorous activity will cor- 
rect visual and dental defects, or cure 
heart disease. 

The Source of Organic Efficiency 
and Muscular Power. On the other 
hand, physical education is an indispen- 
sable education for it is the only area 
promoted by an organized agency pre- 
eminently concerned with the physical 
development of the individual. It con- 
tributes directly to the development of 
the capacity for sustained physical ac- 
tivity. There is ample evidence to sup- 
port the statement that frequently 


repeated big-muscle activity, practice 
in accordance with scientific principles 
and extending over long periods of 
time result in striking changes in the 
vital organs. As stated above, there are 
other factors which influence physical 
fitness, such as diet, sleep, and absence 
of defects; but vigorous physical ac- 
tivity is one of the primary sources of 
muscular power and organic efficiency. 

Since the findings of the Selective 
Service Health Examinations, physical 
education has been accused of neglect- 
ing, if not ignoring entirely, the biolog- 
ical objective. It is said that activities are 
less vigorous; that teachers of physical 
education have been so concerned with 
developing skills, attitudes, standards 
of conduct and the total personality 
that they have neglected to physically 
condition youth. Perhaps administra- 
tors have been too greatly influenced 
by that prominent educator who states 
that all he can see to physical educa- 
tion is “Arms and legs and good inten- 
tions,” or by that well-known college 
president who thinks so little of physi- 
cal education he boasts of the fact that 
when he feels the need for exercise he 
immediately lies down until the feeling 
wears off. We can all be thankful that 
the standard of mediocrity these 
gentlemen set for physical fitness is 
not the accepted standard. The officers 
in our armed forces remind us that our 
very life and liberty depend upon the 
development of sturdy men with the 
strength, powers, and stamina to en- 
dure hardships, and the speed, agility, 
flexibility, and balance to meet any 
opponent or situation with which they 
may be confronted. They remind us 
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that there is no prize for second place 
in this war. 

Program Adaptations. Some physi- 
cal educators have become panicky 
during the war emergency and have 
advocated all sorts of changes in the 
present program. Some would go back 
to the calisthenics and dumbbell exer- 
cises of the gay nineties, others would 
substitute military training for physi- 
cal education, while still others would 
eliminate all interscholastic and inter- 
collegiate athletics. 

It is clear that a formal calisthenic 
program ignores the contribution that 
physical education may make to the 
development of the personality. More- 
over, there is little or no evidence that 
such a program is the most effective in 
physically conditioning individuals. 

It should also be clear that military 
training is not a substitute for physical 
education. Repeated statements by 
military officials have stressed the fact 
that it is the job of the schools and col- 
leges to turn over to the armed forces 
young men who are physically fit. 
Technical training, they say, should be 
left to the Army and Navy. Since 
modern armies do very little marching, 
it is wasteful of the time of well- 
trained personnel to drill children with 
wooden guns. Moreover, military drill 
contributes very little to physical fit- 
ness. 

Deficiencies in Peacetime Programs. 
It is true that entirely too many young 
men who have no serious defects were 
found by military authorities to lack 
development, endurance, and strength, 
particularly of arms, shoulder girdle, 
and trunk muscles. This is indicated by 
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(1) early fatigue under normal de- 
mands for muscular effort, (2) muscu- 
lar inefficiency due to lack of motor 
skills, (3) lack of endurance, (4) low 
strength indices, and (5) susceptibility 
to minor infections. Schools must elimi- 
nate the police-inspector, the throw- 
out-the-ball, and the “whistle-blower” 
types of teachers who provide neither 
activity nor instruction. It must be 
admitted that entirely too few students 
do develop sufficient organic vigor or 
reserve power. Some youth, like the 
college president, are physically lazy 
but many of them fail to participate in 
physical activities after school days are 
over because of sheer physical inade- 
quacy. It is common knowledge among 
professionally trained persons that 
large numbers of young men _ lack 
proper coordination and do not have 
the strength or skill to climb a rope, 
carry a burden equal to their own 
weight, or vault out of a trench the 
height of their chests. 

Time Allotment Inadequate. School 
officials are something less than honest 
when they pretend they can develop 
sufficient organic vigor in youth in 
one, two, or even three short class 
periods per week. Three periods ap- 
proximate only about one-fiftieth of 
the child’s w aking hours per week. No 
wonder the armed forces found our 
young men soft and underdeveloped. It 
took a serious war emergency and the 
prodding of military men to cause the 
college presidents in convention last 
January to prepare a resolution calling 
for a greatly extended and improved 
program of health and physical educa- 
tion. 
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THE TYPE OF PROGRAM 
NEEDED 


Activity programs for boys and men 
should stress the kind of fitness needed 
in the armed forces. The vigorous and 
combative activities are of more im- 
mediate importance for the successful 

rosecution of the war. Developmental 
and conditioning activities contribute 
to strength, endurance, agility, com- 
petitive spirit, and the will to win so 
essential to the fighting man. Such a 
program includes vigorous competitive 
sports like football, basketball, soccer, 
speedball, lacrosse, hockey, boxing, 
wrestling, fencing, handball, squash, 
swimming, military track and field, 
ranger activities, gliding, obstacle races, 
mass exercises, and similar activities. 
There must be more distance hiking, 
running, swimming, and snow-shoeing 
to develop endurance. There must be 
more climbing, pushing, lifting, and 
carrying to develop strength of arms, 
shoulder girdle, and trunk muscles. 
There is need for swimming skill, with 
emphasis placed on the elementary 
back, side, and breast strokes and on 
the ability to float and tread water. 
Safety devices, such as inflating clothes 
with air and jumping feet first into the 
water, should be stressed also. The 
fighting in this war is being done 
largely on, over, under, or beyond the 
water. Yet only 40 to 50 per cent of 
the men in the armed forces can swim. 
There is demand for more stress on 
postures. Camping experience contrib- 
utes to physical fitness and has direct 
military value by teaching youth to 
use an ax, to build and use a fire, to ar- 


range a suitable sleeping place, and 
otherwise to live comfortably and 
safely in the open country. 

Girls and women probably will be 
engaged most frequently in work de- 
manding tremendous staying powers 
with relatively little physical exertion. 
The foundation for this can be de- 
veloped best by engaging frequently 
and regularly in moderate activity for 
long periods of time. 

It should not be assumed that the 
more recreational type of activities for 
young people or adults are to be dis- 
carded for the duration. A_ broad 
recreational program makes substantial 
contributions to physical fitness and to 
morale. We all recognize that the qual- 
ity of an individual or of society be- 
comes starkly apparent in the use of 
leisure time. When people can do what 
they please we soon learn what they 
please to do. It is the school’s function: 
(1) to educate children for the whole- 
some use of leisure as much as it is their 
responsibility to prepare youth for use- 
ful work, (2) to provide recreational 
opportunities to children and adults 
when such opportunities are not other- 
wise provided by the community, 
(3) to help youth form recreational in- 
terests and skills that will carry over 
into life and, (4) to train children in 
the intelligent use of commercial 
recreation. 

War-Time Physical Fitness Pro- 
gram. It is highly significant that the 
first time in this nation’s history the 
Federal Government, through the 
Office of Civilian Defense, started a 
movement in 1940 to improve the 
physical fitness of 130 million citizens 
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outside the armed forces. This pro- 
gram was transferred to the Federal 
Security Agency. The Office of Edu- 
cation has been assigned the task of 
promoting physical fitness in the 
schools and colleges. 

A committee representing the Army, 
the Navy, and leaders in the field has 
prepared three manuals: Physical Fit- 
ness Through Physical Education (for 
schools), Physical Fitness Through 
Health and Physical Education (for 
colleges and universities), and Physical 
Fitness Through Health Education 
(for schools). These programs are 
being introduced and interpreted by a 
series of regional institutes the first of 
which was held at Teachers College, 
November 4, 5, and 6, 1942. 

The manuals present a wartime pro- 
gram of physical fitness. There are 
only two essential changes from the 
usual peacetime programs of schools 
and colleges. The first is the additional 
teaching time demanded for physical 
education and health instruction, and 
the second change is an increase in the 
vigorousness of the activities. The es- 


tablishment of an All-School or All- 
College Fitness Council to promote a 
program which includes all phases of 
fitness is recommended. 

School and college administrators 
will need to be bold in their plannin 
if they are to focus their health and 
physical fitness program toward the 
immediate problem of assisting in win- 
ning the war by turning over to the 
armed forces young people who can 
guarantee victory. “Education as usual” 
is out for the duration. 


Today, in the United States, one 
cannot buy all the things he desires 
even though he may have the money to 
pay for them. He may wish to pur- 
chase a refrigerator or a new set of 
tires, but he is confronted with an un- 
usual situation involving the new term 
“Priorities.” We, in education, are also 
confronted with the need for a sense 
of values which the word “Priorities” 
brings to our attention. One of the 
priorities for education is health and 
physical education. 


We do not know a nation until we know its pleasures 
of life, just as we do not know a man until we know 
how he spends his leisure. It is when a man ceases to 
do the things he has to do and does the things he likes 
to do, that his character is revealed. It is when the re- 
pressions of society and business are gone and when 
the goads of money and fame and ambition are lifted, 
and man’s spirit wanders where it listeth, that we see 


the inner man, his real self. 


—Lin Yutang in MY COUNTRY AND MY PEOPLE 
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Taking the “Super” Out of Supervision 


WILLIAM B. FEATHERSTONE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


UPERVISION is a color word among 
S: good many educational work- 
ers. The color is usually red, but some- 
times it is blue. Perhaps it would be 
better to say supervision makes many 
people see red, and many others feel 
blue. However that may be, the bad 
odor (to mix figures a bit) of super- 
vision comes from the “super” and not 
the “vision.”” We need to eliminate the 
one and clarify the other. How to do 
that is a problem that has not been 
wholly solved in any school system, 
least of all in the big city systems. 

The largest cities of the country 
have not been very conspicuous for 
leadership in educational matters. 
Many of them, to be sure, offer out- 
standing, if isolated, examples of supe- 
rior curriculum and teaching practices. 
As a general rule, however, outstand- 
ingly good examples are offset by 
oustandingly bad ones; the general 
average is often distinctly below that 
found in smaller cities. We turn to the 
small and middle-sized cities for nota- 
ble examples of modern educational 
practice on a system-wide scale. 

There are a number of reasons for 
this state of affairs. Some that are often 
cited are usually invalid; for example, 
alleged lack of money, lack of talent, 
and lack of a favorable public opinion 
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in the big city as compared with the 
smaller one. The real reasons are quite 
different. The primary reason is that 
in the smaller city the educational en- 
terprise can be organized and con- 
ducted on a more informal, flexible 
basis, with more intimate relations 
among the various personnel and with 
fewer rules and regulations. It is easier 
for everyone concerned to be intelli- 
gently informed about the educational 
problems, needs, and aspirations of the 
community, and therefore easier for 
every individual to act with intelligent 
self-direction. That is the only way in 
which an educational enterprise can 
be carried on effectively. It sets the 
goal, therefore, to which the big city 
must aspire in its supervisory arrange- 
ments and activities. 

The superior conditions usually 
found in the smaller city seem to be 
concomitant primarily to size, because 
both small cities and large cities are 
organized in much the same way—that 
is, on the conventional line and staff 
basis. This scheme leaves much to be 
desired from the point of view of or- 
ganizing any educational enterprise, no 
matter what its size, but it seems to do 
less damage, to be less inhibiting and 
restrictive in its effects in the smaller 
city than in the large city. Perhaps this 
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is true because the smaller cities follow 
the scheme less rigidly. Certainly there 
is a great deal less evidence of hierar- 
chical, mechanical, routine, authorita- 
rian administration and supervision in 
the better smaller system. The exist- 
ence of these characteristics in high 
degree in most of the large cities seems 
to be the chief factor that keeps the 
large cities from being in the forefront 
in curriculum and teaching practices. 

Is it possible for the large city to 
overcome these faults? To get away 
from so much administration and su- 
pervision from the top down? To 
avoid practices that reduce teaching to 
a routine, mechanical following of im- 
personal rules and regulations? Some 
persons say that it is not. The large 
city is so complex, they say, so cum- 
bersome, involves so many people, and 
has such diversity of conditions, needs, 
and problems, that it perforce pro- 
ceeds on the basis of rigid rules and 
regulations, with firm control in the 
hands of the central administrative au- 
thorities. The intention seems often to 
be to keep anything from happening— 
to see that matters do not get out of 
hand. If that is the case, the scheme of 
organization and administration used 
in most large cities could not have been 
more perfectly designed. 

In spite of all this, size need not be 
an irreducible handicap. It is possible 
for the big city to discard its admin- 
istrative and supervisory strait jackets 
and develop policies and plans of or- 
ganization, administration, and super- 
vision which will enable it to do just 
as good a job as the best of the small 
cities. Here is how this may be done. 


RECASTING OUR IDEA OF THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


In the first place, it is necessary to 
recast our notions about the nature and 
functions of a school system. Most 
cities assume that the school system is 
the basic unit—the form and substance 
of the educational efforts of the total 
community. The corollary of this as- 
sumption is that the individual school 
is merely a creature of the school sys- 
tem—merely an agent for putting into 
operation policies and plans devised by 
a board of education which is, in ef- 
fect, the school system. The school is 
merely a locus where education is ac- 
tualized in a particular neighborhood. 
This theory of school and school sys- 
tem is very much like the theory of the 
national state in which the life of the 
individual and of the locality is con- 
ditioned and regulated by central au- 
thority. It is the provincial scheme of 
political organization and administra- 
tion. It is a scheme quite at variance 
with American notions and with our 
American insistence on local initiative 
and local autonomy in most of our 
political and social life. True, we have 
only a few highly centralized state 
systems of education, and as yet no 
centralized national system, but there 
is an unmistakable trend in that direc- 
tion. It is curious indeed that our cities, 
particularly the large ones, have so 
wholeheartedly adopted a scheme 
which has been steadily rejected as un- 
suitable for most of our communal en- 
terprises, and which is so completely 
at variance with our loud praise of the 
democratic way of life! 
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The line and staff scheme of hier- 
archical, authoritarian administration 
and supervision was invented when 
teachers were little more than day la- 
borers, when very little was known 
about educational art or science. More- 
over, it seemed to be a logical way to 
bring a necessary measure of order out 
of the educational chaos which was 
the inevitable result of our piecemeal 
method of developing the total educa- 
tional enterprise. But the conditions 
which at one time partially justified 
the centralized, hierarchical scheme 
of administration and supervision no 
longer exist—at least not to any great 
extent. What we need is to devise a 
modus operandi in our large cities that 
will release and utilize the talents of all 
those who participate in the educa- 
tional enterprise. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SHARED 
SOVEREIGNTY 


To bring that about, we need to ap- 
ply to school organization and admin- 
istration the same principles of shared 
sovereignty, local initiative, and dis- 
tributed responsibility which underlie 
the political relations between the 
states and the national government. 
We need to recognize that the indi- 
vidual school, rather than the school 
system, is the basic unit, and direct our 
administrative and supervisory efforts 
toward developing the necessarily 
unique educational program of the in- 
dividual school. We need to think of 
the school system as a collection of 
semi-autonomous schools, working to- 
gether by virtue of common needs and 
common responsibilities created in 


turn by virtue of their location in a 
geographical community with charac- 
teristic problems and needs. All schools 
in a geographical community may well 
have their efforts coordinated and 
facilitated, but not predetermined or 
regimented, by agencies and officers 
who speak for the total educational en- 
terprise of the total community—that 
is, by agents of the school system. 
Note the term “semi-autonomous.” 
Some persons go so far as to say that 
the school system as we usually think 
of it should be abandoned altogether; 
that there should be no overall control, 
regulation, administration, or super- 
vision; that each school should be en- 
tirely free to go its own way, without 
let or hindrance, developing any kind 
of program its own staff conceives to 
be desirable, and responsible only to its 
own limited local clientele for the re- 
sults. Such doctrine is unsound. It is Jais- 
sez faire applied to educational efforts. 
If it were followed, we would soon be 
back to the chaotic conditions which 
prevailed in public education a cen- 
tury ago, and which, in many cases, still 
prevail today in collegiate and univer- 
sity education. Our educational status 
would be like the political condition of 
the thirteen colonies before the Revo- 
lution, or of the states under the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation. Individual 
schools must share their sovereignty 
with the school system, just as states 
must share their sovereignty with the 
national government, both because 
there are common responsibilities that 
take precedence over individual re- 
sponsibilities, and because there are 
common needs and common problems 





that can be dealt with effectively only 
by agencies of the school system. 

It is appropriate here to ask how 
much and what kind of responsibility, 
authority, and activity belong to the 
school on the one hand and to the 
school system on the other. A defini- 
tive answer cannot be given once and 
for all. Much depends on the level of 
professional competence in the indi- 
vidual schools. It is easy to visualize a 
situation in which the school system as 
a system has few responsibilities or 
functions beyond those of supplying 
and servicing suitable buildings, ap- 
pointing and assigning to schools on a 
quota basis suitably prepared and 
licensed personnel, and obtaining and 
allocating funds for the support of the 
educational enterprise in the several 
schools. As a matter of fact, there is 
not much basis in past experience on 
which to judge what would be the 
optimum relations between school and 
school systems. We have tended al- 
ways to follow one extreme or the 
other—either /aissez faire or complete 
centralization. The problem is much 
like that of the relation between the 
states and the Federal Government. 
Proper relations change with changing 
conditions, and we have to be in a 
process of continuous readjustment. 
Certainly the relationship between the 
State of New York, say, and the 
United States of America is not what 
it was even a few years ago, and it is 
not now what it will be a few years 
hence as the bearings of certain trends 
in our political, social, and economic 
life become more pronounced. 

This is certain, however: Those who 
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are agents of, and spokesmen for, the 
school system, must give up most of 
their control, regulation, and manage- 
ment of what goes on inside a particu- 
lar school. The life and program of a 
school are and must be essentially 
unique, designed, and carried on by 
those who live and work in intimate 
relationship within that school. That 
is the only way in which a school pro- 
gram can be effectively adapted to the 
needs of the pupils whom it serves. It 
is the only way in which those respon- 
sible for the program can be suffi- 
ciently intelligent about that program 
to make it effective. No board of edu- 
cation, no superintendent of schools, 
no group of assistant superintendents, 
no body of supervisors, general or spe- 
cial, no groups of specialists, consul- 
tants, or technicians anywhere in the 
country is smart enough to devise a 
program for a school. Every school’s 
program must be developed in that 
school, with maximum participation 
by those who live and work there. 


APPLICATION OF THE 
PRINCIPLE 


Suppose these facts were to be more 
widely recognized, and the principle 
of shared sovereignty actually applied. 
What would happen? Many things we 
now do we would have to cease doing. 
Some things we do not now do we 
would have to begin doing. 

In the first place, a supervisor could 
no longer speak of “my program” or 
“my teachers.” There could be no 
city-wide program in art, say, or mu- 
sic, or English, or science, except in 
the sense of the sum total of all the in- 
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dividual programs in art, music, or 
science, carried on in the several 
schools of the system. 

Secondly, there could be no city- 
wide syllabi or courses of study of the 
cookbook variety, nor would there 
need to be. Such syllabi and courses of 
study as are needed have to be devel- 
oped to fit the requirements and cir- 
cumstances of the individual school, or 
the talents and resources of the peo- 
ple working there. There might very 
well be resource materials, suggestions 
for teaching, study guides, and reports 
of practice prepared on a city-wide 
basis and distributed for the stimula- 
tion and guidance of workers in indi- 
vidual schools, but these could in no 
sense be regarded as constituting or 
even controlling the curriculum of a 
particular school. 

Thirdly, there need not be, and 
probably should not be, any single 
scheme of curriculum organization or 
instructional method followed by all 
the schools of a system. An activity 
program, for example, can be carried 
on only by a school that understands 
what it is all about. It is just as unsound 
to say that all schools must have ac- 
tivity programs because some schools 
have very good ones as it is to say that 
no school should have one because 
some schools do not know how to 
carry one out. As yet, no particular 
scheme of organization or method of 
teaching has been demonstrated to be 
so surpassingly superior to all others 
that we are justified in forcing it upon 
all the schools of a city. Schools that 
can and wish to may have activity pro- 
grams. Schools that cannot may still 


have “subject” curricula without ap- 
parently completely miseducating all 
the children who attend. 

In the fourth place, no principal of 
a school could escape the responsibility 
of being the educational leader of his 
school he is supposed to be. No longer 
would it be possible to evade that re- 
sponsibility by saying that supervisors 
interfere, that the teachers have to do 
what the central office says, or that a 
principal’s job is administration, not 
educational leadership. There are un- 
fortunately a few principals who 
would be in a tough spot under such 
conditions, but the majority would find 
the new state of affairs stimulating and 
challenging, and worthy of the expen- 
diture of one’s best efforts. That can 
hardly be said to be true of a great 
many large city schools under a cen- 
tralized and regimented scheme of 
organization and administration. 

One could make a fairly long list of 
additional practices that could and 
should be abandoned if individual 
schools were free to operate as social 
organisms rather than as machines. 
Those mentioned above are at least 
among the more important ones. Each 
school and school system would need 
to add to the list in terms of its own 
particular circumstances. 


THE POSITIVE APPROACH 


There are some things that would 
have to be done. It is not all a matter 
of not doing things. 

First and foremost, there would 
have to be carried on a concerted and 
continuous program of study of the 
educational needs and problems of the 





whole city, as well as of those of the 
individual school. This would be im- 
perative as a basis for developing the 
common orientation and common un- 
derstanding of joint responsibility of 
all schools. Without such a common 
orientation, and such a sense of com- 
munity responsibility, the school sys- 
tem would quickly disintegrate and 
become a mere collection rather than a 
system of schools. Such a formulation 
of needs, problems, and common re- 
sponsibilities cannot be made once and 
for all, and reduced to rule and regula- 
tion. Neither can it be made by a few 
persons, and handed down to the rest. 
Desirably, every member of the school 
system should share. Obviously, par- 
ticipation by some would be relatively 
slight, but there must be at least 
enough participation so that each indi- 
vidual can feel that he is actually in- 
volved and that he has an actual 
responsibility for the policies and plans 
that are formulated from time to time. 

Secondly, arrangements whereby 
special and technical services are made 
available would have to be changed. 
This is a matter that concerns super- 
visors and specialists particularly. It 
would have to be definitely and clearly 
understood that the educational pro- 
gram develops within the individual 
school, under the guidance and coor- 
dination of the principal of that school. 
All supervisors and other specialists 
provided by the school system would 
work in a school in terms of the pro- 
gram of that school, not in terms of 
some city-wide program devised by 
the supervisors themselves and super- 
imposed on the schools regardless of 
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suitability. Only by such an arrange- 
ment is it possible to avoid the com- 
partmentalized, piecemeal, conflicting, 
and overlapping supervisory activities 
which are the bane of most principals’ 
lives, and a weariness to the flesh of 
most teachers. 

All technical services, such as re- 
search, preparation, and selection of 
instructional materials, psychological 
testing, and the like, would have to be 
organized and carried on as service 
agencies rather than as administrative 
agencies. Under existing schemes of 
things in most cities, such agencies 
tend to set up and develop elaborate 
programs quite independent of the 
demonstrated needs of the individual 
schools, and quickly become autono- 
mous administrative departments. They 
are very like the independent boards 
and commissions that belitter the na- 
tional governmental machinery. “A 
lunatic asylum run by its own inmates” 
is what many a school principal is in- 
clined to say of the central adminis- 
trative, supervisory, and service de- 
partments of a big city system, par- 
ticularly after about forty of them 
have descended on him within a brief 
span of time, each with a special set 
of demands, a special set of regulations, 
or brand-new programs of one sort or 
another. 

There are doubtless numerous other 
things on the positive side that would 
need to be done. Whatever the case, 
the thing we are after is this—to do 
those things that facilitate, and avoid 
doing those things that hamper an in- 
dividual school’s efforts to be a unique, 
organic, semi-autonomous enterprise, 
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carrying on a program effectively re- 
lated to the needs of its clientele, re- 
gardless of how it differs from the 
program of any other school. 

Some objections may be offered to 
what is proposed above. Principals’ ob- 
jections would not be the same as su- 
pervisors’ objections, and neither of 
these the same as the superintendents’ 
objections. And some teachers have 
asked, “Why trade the autocracy of 
the superintendent for that of the prin- 
cipal? We would be merely jumping 
out of the frying pan into the fire.” 
Great difficulties must admittedly be 
overcome at the outset in any system 
attempting to change its basis of opera- 
tion to the one here proposed, and 
objections to some details are ad- 


missible. But no fundamental objec- 
tion can be lodged, or sustained, 
against the basic scheme. That may be 
just one man’s opinion, but that opin- 
ion is based upon some little experience 
and observation in very large city 
school systems and on some study of 
public and educational administration. 
There is no better way to secure good 
education in metropolitan centers. Big 
cities are too big to operate as units. 
What has to be done is to make the 
operating units small enough so that 
they can be effective, without bring- 
ing about disintegration and without 
avoiding common obligations. Many 
big city school systems are much like 
the dinosaur, which became extinct be- 
cause it got too big for its brains. 


Men and women cannot be really free until they have 
plenty to eat, and time and ability to read and think 
and talk things over—Henry A. Wallace in THE PRICE 


OF FREE WORLD VICTORY 
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Rudolf Pintner, 1884-1942 


c was a distinct shock to the Teach- 
ers College community to learn on 
Saturday morning, November 7, that 
Professor Rudolf Pintner had died of 
coronary thrombosis. Professor Pint- 
ner met his classes on Monday of that 
week, but had a heart attack on 
Wednesday. His death came unex- 
pectedly. This fall Professor Pintner 
had entered on his new duties as Act- 
ing Director of Division III, Guidance, 
a post for which he had been unani- 
mously and enthusiastically chosen by 
members of the Division. 

Professor Pintner was born in 
Lytham, England, November 16, 1884. 
He earned his A. M. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1906, and his 
Ph.D. at the University of Leipzig in 
1913. He came to the United States in 
1912, and for some time attended 
classes in psychology at Columbia Uni- 
versity while he was adjusting himself 
to American ways. His first appoint- 
ment, in 1912, was at the University 
of Toledo. The next year he went to 
Ohio State University as an instruc- 
tor, and, advancing rapidly, served as 
Professor of Psychology at that insti- 
tution from 1917 to 1921. It was dur- 
ing this time that he did his first work 
with mental tests, a field in which he 
made a substantial and permanent con- 
tribution. In 1921 he came to Teach- 
ers College as Professor of Education, 
a post which he held until the time of 
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his death. Teachers College offered 
him the opportunity to carry on as- 
siduously and quietly his scholarly in- 
vestigations in mental testing and the 
psychology of the deaf. In turn, Pro- 
fessor Pintner gave generously of his 
time with his students. 

As early as 1914, Professor Pintner 
devoted attention to the development 
of mental tests, and was one of the first 
to experiment with the Binet scale (1)* 
in this country. Because of his ener- 
getic research in this field, he was 
called in to advise regarding the use 
of mental tests with the immigrants at 
Ellis Island in 1918. He soon saw that 
a test like the Binet in English was not 
a fair one to use in determining the 
mental level of an individual with a 
foreign language background. This led 
him to his great work with non-lan- 
guage performance tests (2), and gave 
him a life-long interest in the mentality 
and mental testing of the foreign born 
and the problem of bilingualism (3). 

Performance tests were found to be 
of special value in the testing of the 
hard of hearing and Professor Pintner 
devoted considerable of his energy to 
the study of the psychological prob- 
lems of the hard of hearing and deaf 
(4). At the time of his death he was 
directing an important study for a 


*The figures in parentheses refer to items in 
the Pintner Bibliography, pages 207 to 211 of this 
issue. 
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Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Mechanical Aids to Learning of the 
National Research Council on the use 
of hearing aids in the education of 
hard-of-hearing children, in coopera- 
tion with the New York City and Jer- 
sey City public schools. 

This interest in the psychological 
problems of the hard of hearing spread 
to other handicapped groups, and with 
Eisenson and Stanton he wrote The 
Psychology of the Physically Handi- 
capped (5), published in 1941. 

Professor Pintner was one of the 
first to construct a group mental test 
(6) and to see the value of mental tests 
in the classification of school children 
(7). It was his belief that a verbal in- 
telligence test duplicated to too great 
a degree school achievement, so he 
proposed the use of a non-verbal men- 
tal test against which to check the re- 
sults of an achievement test (8). Both 
the group intelligence and achievement 
tests went through several revisions 
(9). With Bess V. Cunningham he 
constructed a group test for use in the 
kindergarten and first two grades (10). 
For years these tests found wide use 
in schools throughout the country. 
More recently (1940) with the co- 
operation of Walter N. Durost he pub- 
lished a revision of his verbal intelli- 
gence tests through the World Book 
Company (11). These are available on 
three levels, yet constructed to make a 
continuous scale from low to high. 
Materials for a revision of his non- 
verbal group intelligence test were be- 
ing assembled at the time of his death. 

In the last decade Professor Pintner 
turned his attention to the possibility 


of the measurement of some of the 
non-intellectual mental factors, and de- 
voted a considerable part of his time to 
the development of scales for the meas- 
urement of neurotic tendencies in 
elementary and junior high school chil- 
dren (12). His “Aspects of Person- 
ality” inventory (13) is one of the few 
and perhaps the best of these instru- 
ments available for personality ques- 
tionnaire testing of the younger child. 
As an outgrowth of this work, with J. 
Lev he made a study of the worries of 
school children, showing that boys 
tend to worry more about adequacy, 
whereas girls worry more about their 
relations with other people (14). 

These represent the main currents 
of Professor Pintner’s professional in- 
terests, but in addition there are some 
interesting by-paths. In 1918 he dem- 
onstrated how subjective are impres- 
sionistic judgments of intelligence by 
obtaining estimates of intelligence from 
a set of photographs of children and 
showing the low relationship of these 
ratings to the results of intelligence 
tests (15). These pictures have served 
as a basis for an exercise in the estima- 
tion of intelligence in all of his classes 
up to and including his present class 
in the current semester. 

Professor Pintner was interested in 
what seemed to be a curious relation- 
ship between I.Q. and month of birth, 
which indicated that those born dur- 
ing the winter months had lower I.Q.’s 
than those born in other seasons. He 
continued to gather data on this issue, 
and published five papers on it (16). 

For many years Professor Pintner 
was interested in free association, and 
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had accumulated a great deal of evi- 
dence concerning the nature of free 
association, little of which has been 
published. Two articles in this area, 
one on free association to names of 
Presidents of the United States and the 
other a study of the influence of pleas- 
antly and unpleasantly toned words on 
retention, have been published (17). 
Besides these researches, Professor 
Pintner wrote three textbooks, one a 
general text in Educational Psychol- 
ogy (18), one a text on Intelligence 
Testing (19), and the Psychology of 
the Physically Handicapped already 
mentioned. In addition to these works, 
he is credited with having prepared and 
published at the beginning of his ca- 
reer the translation of three important 
psychological books from the German 
(20), including Wundt’s An Introduc- 
tion to Psychology. For a number of 
years (1926-1935) he prepared an an- 
nual review of research in intelligence 
testing for the Psychological Bulletin 
(21). Those attending the conference 
on the gifted child at Teachers College 
carry a vivid memory of his scholarly 
paper on “Superior Ability” (22). 
Professor Pintner was beloved and 
respected by his students, who have 
been loyal and devoted to him. That 
he was a good teacher is evidenced by 
the large numbers of his students 
whom he encouraged to do independ- 
ent and creative work and whom he 
invited to collaborate with him in his 
researches. Those who share his name 
as co-authors of technical articles in 
the field of educational psychology in- 
clude: Donald G. Paterson, FE. C. 
Wilm, A. R. Gilliland, M. M. Ander- 
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son, H. A. Toops, J. C. Reamer, Dor- 
othy Osborn, F. Fitzgerald, S. Ren- 
shaw, Helen Noble, Helen Marshall, 
Ruth Keller, Bess V. Cunningham, 
Godfrey H. Thomson, C. C. Upshall, 
H. E. Day, I. S. Fusfeld, H. D. Rins- 
land, Joseph Zubin, George Forlano, 
J. B. Maller, H. C. Axelrod, Lily 
Brunschwig, H. Freedman, G. H. Hil- 
dreth, Mildren Stanton, Seth Arsen- 
ian, J. J. Loftus, B. Alster, Walter N. 
Durost, J. Lev, Jon Eisenson, C. P. In- 
gram, S. Stinchfield-Hawk. 

In the years following the depres- 
sion, Professor Pintner was able to em- 
ploy a large staff, through assistance of 
the WPA, to help carry on his re- 
search. Many of his students were fa- 
miliar with the workroom adjoining 
his office, cluttered with test blanks 
and always busy with important in- 
vestigations under way. 

Professor Pintner was a quiet man, 
always friendly, somewhat shy, but 
one felt that his feet were planted 
firmly on the ground. In the last con- 
ference with him, the writer expressed 
the hope that under his leadership (as 
Director of the Division of Guidance) 
it would be possible to encourage new 
interest in research. His reply was that 
our first thought must be winning the 
war, for unless we win the war we stand 
a chance of losing not only the oppor- 
tunity to advance through research, 
but also all the other social gains that 
have been made. As an illustration of 
Professor Pintner’s modesty, Professor 
H. L. Hollingworth relates that when 
he was calling the roll in his class in the 
fall of 1912, he came to a slip marked 
R. Pintner, which was responded to 
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by a voice in the back of the room. He 
remembered that he had recently read 
with considerable interest an excellent 
translation of Wundt’s Psychology, 
done by a Rudolf Pintner, and he 
asked the student if he would remain 
to speak to him after class. “What does 
the R. stand for?” “Rudolf.” “Are you 
the Rudolf Pintner who translated 
Wundt’s Psychology?” The answer 
was “Yes.” Without trying to capital- 
ize on his achievement, he had quietly 
slipped into Professor Hollingworth’s 
class to introduce himself to American 
psychology and ways. This modesty 
showed itself in his lack of striving for 
power, although by popular choice he 
was elevated to an important adminis- 
trative post in the College. 


He was not a frequent attender of 
professional meetings in recent years. 
He loved outdoor life, and quite regu- 
larly spent whole summers on camping 
trips in the Rockies, the White Moun- 
tains, and the Adirondacks. 

It quite often happens that those 
relationships which are most impor- 
tant are not fully realized until they 
are disturbed. Professor Pintner was so 
dependable, so solid in his foundations, 
so forthright in the integrity of his 
work, and yet so genuinely friendly in 
all of his personal contacts, that the 
strength which he imparted to the 
scientific work in Teachers College 
could not be fully appreciated until he 
was gone. 

PercivaL M. SyMonps 
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Schools for the Deaf (with Jj. C. 
Reamer). American Annals of the 
Deaf, Vol. 66, pp. 8-28, Jan. 1921. 
The Survey of Schools for the Deaf 
—The Psychological Survey. Amer- 
ican Annals of the Deaf, Vol. 72, 
pp. 377-414, November 1927. 

A Mental Survey of the Deaf. Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 
19, pp. 145-151, March 1928. 

The Survey of Institutions for the 
Deaf. American Annals of the Deaf, 
Vol. 73, pp. 155-163, March 1928. 
A Survey of American Schools for 
the Deaf (with H. E. Day and LS. 
Fusfeld). National Research Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C., 1928. pp. v 
+ 2096. 

Speech and Speech-Reading Tests 
for the Deaf. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 13, pp. 220-225, 
June 1929. 

A Group Intelligence Test Suitable 
for Younger Deaf Children. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, Vol. 22, 
pp- 360-363, May 1931. 
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Contributions of Psychological Test- 
ing to the Problems of the Deaf. 
Proceedings of the International 
Congress on the Education of the 
Dea pp. 213-220. New -Jersey 
School for the Deaf, West Trenton, 
N. J., June 1933. 

Emotional Stability of the Hard of 
Hearing. Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, Vol. 43, pp. 293-311, De- 
cember 1933. 


Some Personality Adjustments of 
Deaf Children in Relation to Two 
Different Factors (with L. Brun- 
schwig). Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, Vol. 49, pp. 377-388, De- 
cember 1936. 


An Adjustment Inventory for Use 
in Schools for the Deaf (with L. 
Brunschwig). American Annals of 
the Deaf, Vol. 82, pp. 152-167, 
March 1937. 

A Study of Certain Fears and Wishes 
Among Deaf and Hearing Children 
(with L. Brunschwig). Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Vol. 28, 
pp. 259-270, April 1937. 

Is the Hard of Hearing Child Un- 
happy? (with L. Brunschwig). 
Hearing News, Vol. 5, pp. 7-10, 
June 1937. 

Latest Phases of Psychological Test- 
ing with the Deaf. American Annals 
of the Deaf, Vol. 82, pp. 327-337, 
September 1937. 

Personality Tests of Deaf Adults 
(with I. S. Fusfeld and L. Brun- 
schwig). Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, Vol. 51, pp. 305-327, De- 
cember 1937. 

The Intelligence of the Hard of 
Hearing School Child (with J. Lev). 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vol. 
55, pp. 31-48, September 1939. 

An Adjustment Test with Normal 
and Hard of Hearing Children. Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, Vol. 56, 
pp- 367-381, June 1940. 


Artistic Appreciation Among Deaf 
Children. American Annals of the 
Deaf, Vol. 86, pp. 218-224, May 
1941. 

Psychological Studies Related to the 
Education of the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing. Review of Educational Re- 
search, Vol. 2, pp. 302-305, June 
1941. 

Some Personality Traits of Hard of 
Hearing Children. Journal of Ge- 
netic Psychology, Vol. 60, pp. 143- 
151, March 1942. 

Interim Report of the Subcom- 
mittee on the Value of Individual 
Hearing Aids for Hard of Hearing 
Children. American Annals of the 
Deaf, Vol. 87, pp. 306-310, Septem- 
ber 1942. 


. The Psychology of the Physically 


Handicapped (with J. Eisenson and 
M. Stanton). F. S. Crofts & Co., New 
York, 1941. pp. vii + 391. 


. The Mental Survey. D. Appleton 


and Co., New York, 1918. pp. x + 
116. 


. The Value of Mental Tests in the 


Classification of Pupils. American 
Annals of the Deaf, Vol. 63, pp. 
196-204, March 1918. 

Mentality and School Progress (with 
H. A. Toops). Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, Vol. 10, pp. 253- 
262, May-June 1919. 

The Classification of School Chil- 
dren According to Mental Age 
(with Helen Noble). Journal of 
Educational Research, Vol. 2, pp. 
713-728, November 1920. 

The Significance of Intelligence 
Testing in the Elementary School. 
Twenty-first Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, pp. 153-167, 1922. 


. A Non-Language Group Intelligence 


Test. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 3, pp. 199-214, September 1919. 
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An Educational Survey Test (with 
F, Fitzgerald). Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, Vol. 11, pp. 207- 
223, April 1920. 

Manual of Directions for the Non- 
Language Mental and Educational 
Survey Tests. College Book Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, 1920. 16 pp. 

A Combined Mental-Educational 
Survey (with Helen Marshall). 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
Vol. 12, pp. 32-43, January 1921. 
Results of the Combined Mental- 
Educational Survey Tests (with 
Helen Marshall). Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, Vol. 12, pp. 82- 
g1, February 1921. 

Results Obtained with the Non- 
Language Group Test. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Vol. 15, 
Pp. 473-483, November 1924. 

A New Intelligence Test for Survey 
Purposes. Teachers College Record, 
Vol. 29, pp. 18-23, October 1927. 


A Rapid Survey Test. Intelligence 
Test for Grades 4 to 8. Form A, 
Form B, and Manual of Directions. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1927. 

Pintner Educational Achievement 
Tests. Forms A, B, C, D, and Manual 
of Directions. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1931. 
Pintner Intelligence Test. Grades 4 
to 8. Manual of Directions and 
Forms A and B. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1932. 


The Problem of Group Intelligence 
Tests for Very Young Children 
(with B. V. Cunningham). Journal 
of Educational Psychology, Vol. 13, 
pp. 465-472, November 1922. 

Pintner-Cunningham Primary Men- 
tal Test. Examination Booklet and 
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Manual. World Book Company, 


Yonkers, N. Y., 1923. 
Pintner-Cunningham Primary Test, 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
Vol. 18, pp. 52-58, January 1927, 
A Group Intelligence Test Suitable 
for Younger Deaf Children. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, Vol. 22, 
pp. 360-363, May 1931. 
Pintner-Cunningham Primary Test. 
Forms A and B and Manual of 
Directions (with B. V. Cunningham 
and W. N. Durost). World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1939. 


Pintner General Ability Test. Inter- 
mediate and Advanced Tests, Forms 
A and B. World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y., 1938. 

Pintner-Durost Elementary Test. 
Forms A and B and Manual of 
Directions. World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y., 1940. 


. Neurotic Tendency and Its Relation 


to Some Other Mental Traits. School 
and Society, Vol. 36, pp. 765-767, 
December 10, 1932. 

Pupil Portraits (with J. B. Maller, 
G. Forlano, and H. C. Axelrod). 
Forms A and B and Manual of 
Directions. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1934. 

Manual of Directions for Pupil 
Portraits Test. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1938. 

Four Retests of a Personality Inven- 
tory (with G. Forlano). Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Vol. 29, 
pp- 93-100, February 1938. 
Validation of Personality Tests by 
Outstanding Characteristics of Pupils 
(with G. Forlano). Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, Vol. 30, pp. 
25-32, January 1939. 

Sibling Resemblances on Personality 
Traits (with G. Forlano and H. 
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Freedman). School and Society, Vol. 
49, PP. 190-192, February 11, 1939. 
Dominant Interests and Personality 
Characteristics (with G. Forlano). 
Journal of General Psychology, Vol. 
21, pp. 251-260, October 1939. 


Aspects of Personality Test (with 
J. J. Loftus, G. Forlano and B. 
Alster). Manual and Test Blank. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y., 1938. 


Worries of School Children (with 
J. Lev). Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, Vol. 56, pp. 67-76, March 
1940. 

Estimated from 
Photographs. Psychological Review, 
Vol. 25, pp. 286-296, July 1918. 


Intelligence and Month of Birth. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
15, pp. 149-154, April 1931. 

The Influence of Month of Birth on 
Intelligence Quotients (with G. 
Forlano). Journal of Educational 
Psychology, Vol. 24, pp. 561-584, 
November 1933. 

The Birth Month of Eminent Men 
(with G. Forlano). Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, Vol. 18, pp. 178- 
188, April 1934. 

Month of Birth and Average Intel- 
ligence among Different Ethnic 
Groups (with J. B. Maller). Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, Vol. 50, pp. 
91-107, March 1937. 

Season of Birth and _ Intelligence 
(with G. Forlano). Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, Vol. 54, pp. 
353-358, June 1939. 

The Presidents of the United States. 
Scientific Monthly, Vol. 36, pp. 523- 
526, June 1933. 
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The Influence of Pleasantly and Un- 
pleasantly Toned Words on Reten- 
tion (with G, Forlano). Journal of 
Social Psychology, Vol. 11, pp. 147- 
149, February 1940. 


Educational Psychology. An Intro- 
ductory Text. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1929. pp. xiv 
+ 378. 


Intelligence Testing: Methods and 
Results. Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc., New York, 1923. pp. iii + 398. 
Intelligence Testing: Methods and 
Results. Second Edition. Henry Holt 
and Company, New York, 1931. 
pp- xi + 555. 


20. Translation of Wundt’s An Intro- 
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duction to Psychology. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1912. 
pp- xi + 198. 

Translation of Schulze’s Experimen- 
tal Psychology and Pedagogy. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
1912. pp. xxiv + 364. 

Translation of Kerschensteiner’s The 
Idea of the Industrial School. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 


1913. pp. X + 110. 


Intelligence Tests. Psychological Bul- 
letin: Vol. 23, pp. 366-381, July 
1926; Vol. 24, pp. 291-408, July 
1927; Vol. 25, pp. 389-406, July 1928; 
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30, pp. 488-504, July 1933; Vol. 31, 
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Superior Ability. Teachers College 
Record, Vol. 42, pp. 407-419, Febru- 
ary 1941. 











PHYSICAL FITNESS INSTITUTE AT TEACHERS COLLEGE 


N November 4, 5, and 6 the first of nine 

Regional Institutes on Physical Fitness 
through Health and Physical Education 
conducted by the U.S. Office of Education 
was held at Teachers College. This was the 
first institute of its kind ever conducted by 
the Office of Education, and the first 
time in the history of this country that sev- 
eral governmental agencies, including the 
Army and Navy, had cooperated with edu- 
cation in promoting a program of physical 
fitness. The eight Institutes to follow will 
be held in each of the Army Service Com- 
mands throughout the country. It is in- 
tended that representatives attending the 
regional institutes will hold, in turn, state 
and local institutes to introduce the pro- 
gram into the states and localities. 

The purpose of the Institute at Teachers 
College was to introduce and interpret the 
program of physical fitness presented in a 
series of three manuals. The eagerness of 
teachers and administrators to assist the 
armed forces in promoting physical fitness 
was indicated by the number attending this 
Institute and the cooperative spirit ex- 
hibited. What was originally intended as a 
comparatively small working conference 
turned out to be a gathering of more than 
800 persons with some 470 registrants. The 
advice of the Army and Navy officers was 
eagerly sought by the civilians in attendance. 

Wartime Physical Fitness Programs. The 
manuals were developed to provide the 
schools and colleges with a single wartime 
program of physical fitness which is satis- 
factory to and approved by all groups con- 
cerned. Since Pearl Harbor, several wartime 
physical fitness programs have been devel- 
oped, all directly or indirectly affecting the 
schools and colleges. These included pro- 
grams of the following groups: Division of 
Physical Fitness of the Office of Civilian 
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Defense, Air Training Corps of America, 
Navy Pre-Flight (known to the layman as 
the Hamilton program), regular Navy 
(commonly called the Tunney program), 
Army Air Corps, including the Technical 
Training Command, and the regular Army. 
The appearance of these programs naturally 
caused considerable confusion. Health and 
physical education teachers wanted to co- 
operate with the Army and Navy and do 
their bit in the war effort, but they had no 
single agency to which they could turn for 
guidance. 

Beginnings of the Movement. The pro- 
gram of the U.S. Office of Education is the 
outgrowth of the movement begun almost 
two years ago by the Federal Government 
through Mr. John B. Kelly and the Office of 
Civilian Defense. Its purpose was to im- 
prove the physical fitness of 130,000,000 
citizens outside the armed forces. Just as 
this program was getting well under way in 
the forty-eight states, a small group of po- 
litically-minded Congressmen tried to sabo- 
tage the whole movement. Their efforts re- 
sulted in the transfer of the Division of 
Physical Fitness to the Federal Security 
Agency. The school and college phase of 
the program was assigned to the Office of 
Education, the community phase was 
placed within the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Service. 

Office of Education Program. As one 
part of its program, the Division of Physical 
Fitness of the Office of Education has de- 
veloped the three manuals on physical fit- 
ness which were mentioned above. Repre- 
sentatives of the Army, the Navy, the Divi- 
sion of Physical Fitness of the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Service, the U.S. 
Public Health Service, public schools, col- 
leges, universities, and the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation cooperated in developing them. The 
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manuals, in the order in which they were 

repared, include: “Physical Fitness through 
Physical Education for Schools,” “Physical 
Fitness through Health and Physical Educa- 
tion for Colleges and Universities,” and 
“Physical Fitness through Health Education 
for Schools.” The first and third are a part 
of the Victory Corps Program. All are to be 
published soon for the Office of Education 
by the Government Printing Office and may 
be secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents. The point should be stressed 
that while these programs have been de- 
veloped by the Office of Education and ap- 
proved by the Army and the Navy, they 
are not imposed from the top and are in no 
sense compulsory. They may be used in 
part or entirely or they may be rejected 
completely. 

School and college administrators and 
teachers will be interested in the suggested 
changes in program and the solution of 
problems confronting teachers of health and 
physical education. 

Physical Fitness Through Physical Edu- 
cation. The physical education programs 
advocated in the manuals differ from the 
usual programs in several important re- 
spects, It is recommended first, that physical 
education be required of all students for no 
less than one hour daily from the first grade 
through college. In the second place, special 
emphasis is given to the vigorous, combative 
type of activities designed to develop the 
kind of physical fitness needed in the armed 
forces. An improved health program, in- 
cluding more adequate health examinations, 
correction of defects, and health instruction 
is also urged. 

The objectives of the program for boys 
and men include the development of 
strength, endurance, agility, and functional 
skills. For girls and women the program 
stresses moderate activity over long periods 
of time. Schools and colleges that have gone 
“all out” for recreational activities and indi- 
vidual sports will find them inadequate in 
this emergency. Those attending the Insti- 
tute who are in charge of programs for col- 


lege women were especially concerned with 
the problem of how to get girls interested 
in really improving their physical fitness. 

It is made clear in the manuals that physi- 
cal fitness, as an aspect of total fitness, in- 
volves not only the development of strength 
and endurance through physical activities, 
but also a thorough knowledge and practice 
of the principles of health and, above all, an 
attitude which recognizes physical fitness as 
an individual responsibility. 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Misunderstanding Regarding Military 
Training. The inclusion of military train- 
ing as a recommended phase of the Victory 
Corps program of the Office of Education 
has resulted in confusion and misunder- 
standing. Some educators profess to believe 
that War and Navy Department officials 
want the schools to substitute military train- 
ing for physical education, Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. In fact, repeated 
statements by these authorities indicate the 
undesirability of any military training in 
schools and colleges except in rare instances 
where adequate personnel and equipment 
exist. They are decidedly opposed to the 
substitution of military training for physical 
education. Officers attending the Institute 
stressed the fact that it is the job of schools 
and colleges to turn over to the armed 
forces young men who are physically fit, 
courteous, and well disciplined. Technical 
training, they said, should be left to the 
Army and Navy. 

It should be clear that military training is 
not a substitute for physical education. The 
schools could teach children to drill with 
wooden guns. But modern armies do very 
little marching. What little is needed can 
be incorporated as a small part of pre-induc- 
tion physical education. Military drill, in it- 
self, contributes very little to physical fit- 
ness. 

Insurance against Accidents. School and 
college administrators will need to be bold 


1For a more detailed discussion of the pro- 
gram, see pages 187 to 196 of this issue. 
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in their planning if they are to focus their 
health and physical education programs to- 
ward conditioning young men for the 
armed forces. An increase in accidents must 
be expected; therefore, health and accident 
insurance or some other plan should be 
worked out to insure the health of students 
and to care for the inevitable increase in 
accidents and injuries resulting from the in- 
tensified and extended war program. 

Loss of Personnel. A serious bottleneck 
in promoting an expanded program is the 
loss of male personnel. Some who attended 
the Institute would petition the Director of 
Selective Service or the Manpower Com- 
mission to make a more equitable distribu- 
tion of manpower between the armed forces 
and the schools and colleges. It appeared, 
however, that, important as the physical 
conditioning of young men is, a majority of 
persons attending the Institute opposed any 
form of deferment for physical education 
teachers before entrance into the service. 
This is a difficult problem, Several partial 
solutions were suggested: (1) Women 
teachers will be called upon increasingly 
to teach boys’ physical education classes. 
(2) Senior male students will be trained and 
used as leaders. (3) Former teachers of 
physical education will be urged to return 
to teaching for the duration. (4) Teachers 
in other subject matter areas, where enroll- 
ments are declining, will need to take re- 
fresher courses and transfer, at least part 
time, to physical education. 

Lack of Equipment. Another serious 
bottleneck results from lack of equipment. 
To date the government has not seen fit to 
place physical education equipment on the 
priority list. This means many substitutions 
and adaptations in equipment and activities. 

Difficulties in Transportation. Difficul- 
ties in transportation, too, will inevitably 
curtail travel for interscholastic and inter- 
collegiate athletics and, while military au- 
thorities wish the schools and colleges to 
continue and even expand athletics, they 
obviously cannot guarantee travel or equip- 


ment. 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO HEALTH EDUCATION 


Health education is also an integral part 
of the Victory Corps program. It was 
pointed out during the Institute that this 
wartime emphasis on sound health as a basic 
requirement for effectiveness in war activity 
or industrial and community activities is 
consistent with modern educational philoso- 
phy. Its practical application, however, will 
require that schools give increasing atten- 
tion to planning complete school health 
programs, to securing specially trained 
health educators, and to coordinating school 
health programs with the efforts of health 
departments, parents, and other community 
groups concerned with the health and wel- 
fare of youth. 

The attainment of Victory Corps health 
objectives requires that boys and girls take 
part in programs which will help them to 
learn their health assets and health liabilities, 
correct all remediable defects, protect them- 
selves and others from communicable dis- 
eases, select and eat foods adequate in qual- 
ity and quantity, protect themselves and 
others from accidents and know how to 
give emergency care when accidents occur, 
learn how to live healthfully under normal 
and adverse conditions, develop sound men- 
tal attitudes and ways of meeting problems. 

During the first two years of high school, 
students who are members of the Victory 
Corps will be expected to progress toward 
these seven goals. Later, members of the five 
special service divisions (Air, Land, Sea, 
Production, and Community) should be 
provided with additional health education 
experiences which will help prepare them 
for various kinds of military, production, 
or community service. 

It is a function of school personnel to 
organize health education programs which 
will aid students in meeting the above ob- 
jectives. Every measure taken by schools to 
protect or to improve the health of students 
contributes to the nation’s manpower and 
is in line with our national effort to win the 
war. 
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Correction of Remediable Defects. Free- 
dom from certain physical impairments or 
defects is essential for effective service in 
the armed forces and for the highest effi- 
ciency in industry, agriculture, and com- 
munity service. If remediable defects are 
corrected during school and college years, 
the load of medical service in the armed 
forces will be reduced and one factor slow- 
ing up production will be eliminated. It is 
essential that particular attention be given 
to the correction of visual and dental de- 
fects, as these are the defects which most fre- 
quently prevent complete military activity. 
Students themselves may play an active part 
in making arrangements for obtaining cor- 
rections and, if necessary, may earn the 
money needed for doing the work. Preven- 
tion of eyestrain by attention to proper 
lighting and seating is urged. 

Prevention of Communicable Diseases. 
The prevention of communicable diseases 
depends partly on education regarding the 
causes of diseases, how they are spread, and 
how they may be prevented. Respiratory 
diseases, including the common cold, should 
receive careful attention in health education 
because of their importance to adolescents 
and young adults. Students can collect facts 
about tuberculosis in their state or com- 
munity, learn the value of tuberculin tests 
and X-rays and the variation in incidence 
in different occupations, and plan with ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and health authori- 
ties for adequate prevention and control 
measures in their own school and com- 
munity. Depending somewhat on local con- 
ditions, a study of malaria, smallpox, gonor- 
rhea, syphilis, and pneumonia should be in- 
cluded in the high school program. 

Other Content for Health Education. Nu- 
trition, prevention and emergency care of 
accidents, home care of the sick, home 
hygiene, a daily routine for healthful living, 
and help in developing sound mental atti- 
tudes are other important aspects of the 
Victory Corps health education program. 
Experiences in all these areas should be pro- 
vided for both boys and girls, for it is im- 


portant that they not only have an under- 
standing of the factors which contribute to 
good health, but also take an active part in 
working for the betterment of their own 
health and that of others. Some experience 
may be provided in conjunction with bi- 
ology, physical education, home economics, 
and other courses, but these should be con- 
sidered supplemental to special health edu- 
cation courses taught where possible by 
teachers with special preparation in health 
education. 

Administrative Responsibility for Health 
Education. The need for administrative 
action to provide the essential organization 
for planning and carrying out complete 
health education programs was emphasized 
by those in attendance at the Institute. 
These administrative adjustments will be 
minor in institutions which already have 
smoothly functioning programs, but they 
will be much more extensive in others, 
where health education has not been given 
due consideration. What is everyone’s busi- 
ness soon becomes no one’s business. In each 
school one person, especially trained in 
health education, should be given the re- 
sponsibility for coordinating all school 
health activities and for relating them to 
other health activities in the community. 
This person should be assisted by a school 
health committee, In small schools this 
committee may be the whole faculty plus 
student leaders and representatives of parent 
organizations, In urban schools the com- 
mittee may be large and elaborate. It 
should include teachers of physical educa- 
tion, hygiene, science, home economics, 
and, in addition, counselors, administrators, 
school medical adviser, school nurse, cafe- 
teria manager, custodian, students, parents, 
and representatives of local medical and 
dental organizations. 

Health Personnel. The health of young 
people is so essential at the present time that 
the best trained persons on each faculty 
should devote their time to the problem. 
Ideally they should have preparation in 
health education. Where this is not possible, 
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those teachers who are given responsibilities 
for health education should obtain special 
preparation as soon as possible. In-service 
training may be used to help them with im- 
mediate problems. School medical advisers, 
school nurses, and teachers must cooperate 
in discovering the health problems of stu- 
dents and helping find solutions for them. 

Time Allotment. A minimum of five 
periods per week for one semester in the 
ninth or tenth grade, a similar amount of 
time in the twelfth grade, and at least 30 
hours of functional health instruction on the 
college level is essential. This teaching 
should be supplemented by additional health 
education in conjunction with other sub- 
jects. Each health education course should 
be given credit equivalent to that for other 
studies. Cumulative health records for stu- 
dents should be kept and used. 

The Problem of Federal Control. While 
it was made clear that the program of the 
Office of Education was merely suggested 
as a guide and was not being imposed from 
the top, there were two distinct reactions to 
this problem. In spite of reassurances, some 
fear was expressed that the Federal govern- 
ment was trying to dictate what to teach. 


On the other hand, and strange as it may 
seem, a majority of the delegates wanted 
some individual or agency in Washington, 
the Army or Navy, the Office of Education, 
or even the President, to compel schools 
and colleges to require physical education 
at least an hour daily for all students from 
the first grade through college. 

Relation to Existing Programs. Some 
delegates expressed concern over the rela- 
tionship of this program to existing pro- 
grams, particularly those now operating ef- 
fectively under the New York State War 
Council. It was agreed that there should be 
no conflict; that these programs should 
either supplement one another or actually 
merge. There is no desire or intention to 
supplant programs that are now function- 
ing effectively. 

In conclusion it can be stated that the ef- 
fectiveness of the conference doubtless 
would have been much greater had more 
administrators been able to attend. Never- 
theless, those in attendance were very en- 
thusiastic and seemed to be generally agreed 
that the Institute at Teachers College had 
been very much worth while. 
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Board of Trustees of 


Teachers College 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Teachers College held on Thursday, No- 
vember 19, 1942, the following action was 
taken: 

The deaths of Rudolf Pintner, Ph.D., 
L.H.D., Professor of Education, on Novem- 
ber 7, 1942, and of Alice G. Thorn, A.M., 
Instructor in Curriculum and Teaching, and 
Teacher in Horace Mann School, on Octo- 
ber 1, 1942, were reported. 

A leave of absence was granted to Pro- 
fessor Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, Ph.D., from 
January 1, 1943, to take an appointment as 
Associate Superintendent of Schools of New 
York City during the emergency. 

The appointments of Professor John K. 
Norton, Ph.D., as Acting Director of Di- 
vision III, and of Max R. Brunstetter, Ph.D., 
as Associate in the Institute of Adult Edu- 
cation, were reported. 

The resignation of Belle Boas, A.M., As- 
sistant Professor of Fine Arts, effective Jan- 
uary 31, 1943, to take a position as Director 
of Education at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art was accepted. 

The following retirements from active 
service were confirmed: Effective June 30, 
1942—Sarah G. Alling, Instructor and Tech- 
nical Assistant in Household Arts and 
Sciences; Satis N. Coleman, Ph.D., Investi- 
gator in Music, Lincoln School; Laura B. 
Crandon, A.M., Teacher of German and 
Human Relations, Horace Mann School; 
and Charlotte A. Francis, A.M., Instructor 
in Chemistry. Effective September 1, 1942— 
Harriet M. Gillett, B.S., Instructor and Sec- 
retary in Nursing Education. 


Gifts, grants, and bequests totalling $67,- 
056.71 were gratefully acknowledged. 

The Board of Trustees, at a meeting on 
December 3, 1942, approved a budget rec- 
ommended by Dean William F. Russell 
totalling $2,300,000 for the academic year 
1943-44. An enrollment of 3413 resident 
students was reported for the current 
semester. The program at Teachers College 
for the next year, both in the 1943 summer 
session and in the academic year 1943-44, 
involves the continuance of a full program 
of basic courses, the addition of special 
courses and activities to extend the institu- 
tion’s contributions to the war effort, and 
undertakings anticipating the new problems, 
both national and international, which will 
confront education in the post-war period. 


Institute of Educational 
Research 


DIVISION OF STRUCTURE AND 
ORGANIZATION 


Tue Division of Structure and Organiza- 
tion has undertaken to cooperate in certain 
phases of a study of characteristics of school 
systems related to various expenditure levels, 
which was initiated by the State Aid Com- 
mission of the Educational Conference 
Board. With the cooperation of the New 
York State Department of Education, the 
New York City schools, and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Teachers Organizations of New 
York City, some 2500 classrooms in the state 
will be visited during December. This is a 
phase of the work of the Educational Con- 
ference Board which is being directed by 
three members of its state aid committee, 
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Dr. Arvid J. Burke, Director of Studies in 
the New York State Teachers Association, 
Dr. A. W. Schmidt, Assistant Commissioner 
for Finance of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and Professor Mort. 


Division I: 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor Edmund deS. Brunner has been 
appointed to serve as a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials’ com- 
mittee on Postwar Housing. 


Working with Rural Youth, by Professor 
Brunner, has been published by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Washington, D. 
C. It tells of the attack of the Rural Ad- 
visory Committee of the American Youth 
Commission on the special problems of 
youth which arose in the 1930's. 


Division II: 
Organization and Administra- 
tion of Education 


Proressor John K. Norton met with the 
Problems and Plans Committee of the 
American Council on Education October 
18 at the Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N.Y., to consider problems involving the 
long-term financing of education. 


Tue Board of Education of New York City 
has announced the election of Professor N. 
L. Engelhardt as Associate Superintendent 
of Schools. Professor Engelhardt has been 
granted a leave of absence from Teachers 
College and began his new duties in the 
New York City school system on Decem- 
ber 1. 


Proressor Engelhardt has been elected 


chairman of the East Harlem Educational 
and Research Bureau organized to cooperate 
with the Benjamin Franklin High School of 
New York City in the development of its 
community program. This high school is 
the first in New York City to go on a 
twenty-four-hour basis. In the development 
of the revised curriculum of the school, 
members of the staff of Teachers College 
and of New York University are taking an 
active part. 


Recent articles by Professor Engelhardt 
have appeared in the following magazines: 
“Educators Look into the Air Age,” The 
Educational Forum, November 1942; “What 
Can School Designers Expect?”, The New 
Pencil Points, November 1942; and “Educa- 
tion in the Three-Dimensional World,” 
New York State Education, December 1942. 


On November 13 Professor Paul Mort spoke 
before the School Finance Conference of the 
National Education Association in New 
York City, taking as his topic “The Finance 
Crisis in the City of New York as Related 
to State Support of Education.” 


Durine recent weeks Professor Mort has 
worked with the Rhode Island Educational 
Conference on a bulletin giving the pro- 
posed new school code with annotations. 
This has recently been published by the 
Rhode Island Educational Conference and 
the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 
under the title, “Better Schools for Our 
Children.” 


Proressor Mort has accepted the invitation 
to deliver the Inglis Lecture at Harvard 
University on February 17. 


Tue new study book of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Community 
Life in a Democracy, contains a chapter on 
the “Vocational Outlook,” by Professor 
John K. Norton, and a chapter on “Sur- 
veying the Community,” by Professor Wil- 
bur C. Hallenbeck. 
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Division III: 
Guidance 


Proressor Percival M. Symonds is continu- 
ing the study of adolescent adjustments un- 
der a grant by the Council for Research 
in the Social Studies of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Mrs. Muriel Chamoulaud is assisting 
in this study. 


Proressor Esther Lloyd-Jones has addressed 
several groups recently, among which were 
the following: the Teachers Association of 
Upper Darby, Pa., on the topic, “Can a 
Teacher Really Make Much Difference to a 
Child?”; the New Jersey parent-teacher 
organization on “How Can Parents and 
Teachers Work Together?”; the students 
of Briarcliff College on “The Gift of Spirit- 
ual Understanding”; and the New Jersey 
Association of Deans on “Adjustment of 
Counseling to War Needs.” On November 
5, 6, and 7 Professor Lloyd-Jones attended 
the annual meeting of the New York State 
Association of Deans and Other Guidance 
Personnel. She served as chairman of one 
of the main sessions of the meeting, at which 
a number of experts discussed “War Service 
for High School and College Youth.” 


Proressor Lloyd-Jones is now serving as 
administrator of the Guidance Laboratory, 
as well as chairman of Student Personnel 
Administration. 


Former Student Personnel Administration 
majors have taken positions this fall as fol- 
lows: Miss Mary Johnson, formerly assistant 
dean of women, University of Maryland, is 
now Employe Counselor in the Civilian 
Personnel Unit at the War Department 
Tank and Automotive Center, Detroit, 
Mich. Miss Mary Harley, formerly assist- 
ant in the department of philosophy at the 
University of California, is director of 
Activities at the Wheeler School, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Miss Marian Johnson, formerly 
teacher in the Elmwood School, Buffalo, 


N.Y.,is employed as assistant dean of women 
at the University of Maryland. Dr. Dorothy 
Stratton (Ph.D. 1933) will head the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary Unit of the U.S. Coast 
Guard. Prior to her study at Teachers Col- 
lege, Dr. Stratton was vice-principal and 
dean of girls in the San Bernardino, Calif., 
High School. In 1933 she was appointed 
dean of women at Purdue University, and 
it was from this position that she was 
granted a leave of absence several months 
ago to assume administrative responsibilities 
as a commissioned officer in the WAVES. 


Proressor Roy N. Anderson has been 
elected chairman of the Vocational Guid- 
ance and Employment Department and a 
member of the Board of Managers of the 
Twenty-third Street Branch of the YMCA. 


Division IV: 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressor L. Thomas Hopkins spoke to a 
group at Newark State Teachers College 
on October 28. His topic was “Curriculum 
Fundamentals Revitalized but Still Basic to 
Education.” On November 13 and 14, at 
an Adult Education conference for Negro 
teachers at the State College in Dover, Del., 
Professor Hopkins gave a talk and led a 
round table discussion group, and on No- 
vember 16 he addressed the intermediate 
grade teachers’ Workshop Group at Green- 
wich, Conn., on “The Implications of the 
Gestalt Psychology for the Modern School 
Curriculum.” 


Durinc Winter Session Professor Hopkins 
is giving two extramural courses. One course, 
Problems in American Education, meets 
every Saturday in Richmond, Va., and has 
an enrollment of 126 students, all Negroes, 
who come from city and county schools. 
The other course, Problems in Curriculum 
Teaching, is given in Wilmington, Del. 
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Proressor Florence Stratemeyer addressed 
the General Session of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction on October 29. The 
topic discussed was “The Teacher’s Role 
in Guidance.” On November 4 Professor 
Stratemeyer met with the staff of the Wind- 
ward School, White Plains, N. Y., to dis- 
cuss the further development of the pro- 
gram of pupil records, and on November 6 
she addressed the Delta Upsilon Chapter of 
Kappa Delta Pi at New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Jersey City. The subject for 
discussion on the latter occasion was “Devel- 
oping Guides as Bases for Evaluating War 
Emergency Demands.” 


Durtnc November Professor Maxie N. 
Woodring attended conferences with high 
school teachers in Burlington, Vt., and 
Plattsburg, N. Y. The topic for discussion 
was “The Effect of the War on the Offer- 
ings and Program of the High School.” 


Proressor Gertrude Driscoll is offering an 
extramural course on Mental Hygiene which 
meets in Suffern, N. Y., once a week. 


Tue Elementary Club has fixed up Room 
200 Teachers College as a social room. 
Delegates from the various clubs in Curri- 
culum and Teaching have agreed to use 
the room jointly. In November the Elemen- 
tary Club had as speakers during two coffee 
hours Miss Christine Gilbert, who spoke 
on the library, and Professor Elise Ruffini 
who spoke on art. 


Durine recent weeks Professor Roma Gans 
addressed the members of Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority at Norfolk, Va.; spoke to 
the Parent-Teacher Association at the Maple 
Avenue School, Newark, N. J.; addressed 
students and guests of Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va.; and spoke to the Bergen 
County American Federation of Teachers 
in Garfield, N. J. 


Proressor Ernest G. Osborne has been 
asked to serve as a member of the Publica- 


tions Committee of the American Associa- 
tion for the Study of Group Work, the 
Maternity and Child Health Council of the 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, the Community Relations Com- 
mittee of the All-Day Neighborhood 
Schools of the Board of Education, and the 
Advisory Council of the Public Education 
Association. He has also been asked to act 
as a consultant of the Adult Education 
Board of the American Library Association, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


On October 13 Professor George T. Ren- 
ner delivered an address on the topic, 
“Geopolitics and the Air Age” at lowa 
Wesleyan University, Mount Pleasant, Iowa, 
This was the second of a series of lectures 
on aviation education sponsored by Trans- 
continental and Western Air, Inc., in the 
Centennial of Educational Progress com- 
memorating the one hundreth anniversary 
of the founding of the first college west of 
of the Mississippi River. On November 9 
Professor Renner spoke before the general 
session of the New Jersey State Education 
Association. His topic was “Two Kinds of 
Geography in American Education.” 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Dr. Anita D. Laton spent three weeks in 
Washington recently, serving on the Com- 
mittee on Health and Physical Education 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 


Mr. Oliver S. Loud has been named a mem- 
ber of the Education Committee of the 
Citizens Housing Council of New York. 


Dr. Elsa Meder spent the week of Novem- 
ber 9 studying the work of the Department 
of Agriculture among the farm people of 
Vermont. On her visits about the state, she 
was accompanied by Miss Louise Stollberg, 
state nutritionist. 


Mr. Hubert Evans is serving as chairman of 
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the Lincoln High School committee for the 
Socio-Economic Education project, which 
js attempting to set up methods for deter- 
mining the status of students with respect 
to certain objectives of socio-economic edu- 
cation and to develop suitable instructional 
materials. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Proressor Lennox Grey is on sabbatical 
leave for the Winter Session. During Sep- 
tember and October he visited Detroit, 
Chicago, Washington, and other centers, 
gathering information and materials for a 
pamphlet on “Communication and War” 
for the National Council of Teachers of 
English, discussing the problems involved 
with teachers, principals, superintendents, 
state education officials, OCD directors, na- 
tional association officers, and chiefs of 
government bureaus. Professor Grey was 
the speaker at the Curriculum Revision 
Conference of English Teachers held in 
Canton, Ohio, December 5. 


An article by Professor Ida A. Jewett ap- 
pears in the December issue of Teacher- 
Education Journal, the official publication 
of the Eastern States Association of Profes- 
sional Schools for Teachers. The article dis- 
cusses the work of the Committee on the 
Education of Teachers of English, as a part 
of the work of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Recently Professor 
Jewett took part in a radio broadcast spon- 
sored by the Museum of Natural History. 
This program was entitled “Animals in 
Literature.” 


Proressor Henry W. Simon has been ap- 
pointed regular commentator for two weekly 
radio musical programs, the Wallenstein 
Sinfonietta and Symphonic Strings, both on 
the Mutual network. In October Professor 
Simon was the speaker on a War Bond 
program heard over the Municipal Broad- 
casting station. 


Proressor-EMERITUs Allan Abbott is teach- 


ing this year at Wabash College, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 


Mr. Walter Gaines is now a lieutenant in 
the Air Corps. He was graduated from the 
Officers’ Training School at Miami, Fla., 
with high honors, being among the first 
five of more than a thousand officers. 


Proressor Daniel P. Girard addressed the 
Alliance Frangaise of Plainfield, N. J., 
recently. The subject of the lecture, which 
was illustrated with colored slides of French 
railroad posters prepared by Professor Gi- 
rard, was “Le Pittoresque Pays de France.” 
As Director of the National Information 
Bureau of the American Association of 
Teachers of French, Professor Girard is 
editor of a monthly bulletin of information 
on the developments in the field of modern 
language study, particularly French. The 
Bureau is now helping to prepare and dis- 
tribute a fifteen-page French military and 
civilian defense vocabulary for use in schools 
and colleges. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Tue Fine and Industrial Arts Department 
has inaugurated an Arts and Crafts Work- 
shop for War Relief which is open four 
days a week at different hours of the day 
and evening for students, staff, and their 
friends in the community. All members of 
the staff are giving time and instruction 
outside of regular class periods. The purposes 
of the Workshop are: to bring the people of 
the community into the school as well as 
to take the influence of the school into the 
community; to give relaxation and joy 
through creating something worth while; 
to broaden understanding and appreciation 
of art quality by learning art principles in 
relation to the object made; to make salable 
art objects of all kinds which would con- 
tribute funds for war relief; to make toys 
and dolls for the children of England, China, 
and other countries to be distributed by 
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the Red Cross; to give the people of the 
Teachers College community an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the war effort and 
to build morale; to provide a place in which 
to work out projects which the boys in 
camps and the USO could do in leisure 
time. Professor Elise Ruffini has initiated 
similar workshops in Knoxville, Tenn., 
Hartford, Conn., and on Long Island, where 
the art teachers and their pupils are not 
only cooperating with the relief agencies 
but are making definite community con- 
tacts. 


Proressor Ruffini spoke in Knoxville, Tenn., 
at the meeting of the East Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association on October 30. Her sub- 
ject was “The Art Teacher in Times of 
National Stress.” She is giving an extension 
course in Arts and Crafts at Riverhead, 
L. L., this semester. 


Own October 22 Professor Belle Boas spoke 
to the art teachers of Wilmington, Del., 
on “The Pottery and Textiles of Peru and 
Mexico.” 


Tue Committee on Art in American Educa- 
tion and Society, sponsored by the Museum 
of Modern Art, has recently completed for 
the War Department a booklet entitled, 
Art, A Weapon for Democracy. Professor 
Arthur R. Young is a council member of the 
committee. 


Tue Pan American Union, through Mr. 
Ernesto Garlaza, has submitted a Spanish 
primer comprising verses in Spanish and 
twenty-four colored illustrations to Pro- 
fessor Young. The illustrations are to be 
reproduced in full color in silk screen by 
students in the Graphic Arts class. 


MUSIC 


Proressor Harry R. Wilson recently gave a 
talk and demonstration on “Community 
Singing during Wartime” at the meeting of 
the Connecticut State Music Teachers As- 


sociation. He also gave a talk and demon- 
stration on this topic and on “Vocal In- 
struction in Our Schools” at the conference 
of the New York State School Music Asso- 
ciation held in Syracuse November 18 to 20, 


Tue second volume of The Solo Singer, a 
text by Professor Wilson designed for voice 
classes in high schools and colleges, has 
been published by Carl Fischer, Inc. 


In November Professor Raymond Burrows 
filled speaking engagements at five colleges 
in New York and Pennsylvania—Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N. Y.; the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, Syracuse University; 
Ithaca College; State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pa.; and Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. He addressed students and faculty 
members in the music department of each 
college on the topic, “The Challenge to 
Men in Music during the National Emer- 


gency.” 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressor Helen Judy-Bond attended the 
meeting of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion held October 19 to 23 in Detroit in 
celebration of its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Many charter members who were in active 
service as dietitians during the first World 
War were present. Professor Bond also at- 
tended the meeting of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities held 
in Chicago October 27 to 30. 


As part of the Consumer Education series 
of the Manhattan Civilian Defense Volun- 
teer Offices, Professor Earl C. McCracken 
spoke recently on “Household Maintenance 
and Supply” before the Women’s Univer- 
sity Club at the Hotel Biltmore, New York 
City. He discussed the same topic before 
the New York Section of the National 
Council of Jewish Women at the Harmonie 
Club. 


Proressor Benjamin R. Andrews gave a 
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talk November 30 at Briarcliff Junior Col- 
lege, Briarcliff, N. Y., on the Westchester 
County Consumer Education Program. His 
topic was “Family Finance and Saving in 
Relation to the War.” Professor Andrews 
will present a paper on “Social and Eco- 
nomic Problems of the Family in the War 
Emergency” before the National Confer- 
ence on Family Relations, which will meet 
in Cleveland, Ohio, December 27 to 30. 


“WartTiME Problems Related to Production 
and Conservation of Clothing” was the topic 
discussed by Professor Lillian H. Locke at 
the Connecticut State Home Economics 
Regional Meeting held in New Haven on 
October 30. Professor Locke and Professor 
Dorothy Houghton represented the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association at two 
recent conferences called to discuss color- 
fastness standards—one under the auspices 
of the Federal Trade Commission, and the 
other under the auspices of Committee L14 
of the American Standards Association. 


Miss Miriam G. Scholl attended the Con- 
ference of Food Service Directors held in 
Richmond, Va., November 5 to 7. She was 
elected secretary of the conference for 


1942-43. 


Miss Alta B. Atkinson, director of Teachers 
College Cafeteria, attended the conference 
of the American Dietetic Association held 
recently in Detroit. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Tue Business Education Club of Hunter 
College met recently to discuss the adjust- 
ments necessary in curriculum and method 
in order to be prepared to enter govern- 
ment service upon graduation. Professor 
Hamden L. Forkner discussed standards of 
present government employment and the 
opportunities for people with special train- 
ing to assume positions of leadership not 
only in civil service but in the field of busi- 
ness in general. 


Business education teachers of West Vir- 
ginia held a special conference in Hunting- 
ton dealing with the adjustment of the cur- 
riculum to meet the needs of business, in- 
dustry, and government. Professor Forkner 
presented the problem of specialized train- 
ing for these fields and pointed out the 
necessity for immediate attack on the prob- 
lem of elimination of nonessentials from the 
high school curriculum and the necessity for 
providing vocational training with work ex- 
perience to meet the urgency of the present 
situation. 


Tue National Council for Business Edu- 
cation, of which Professor Forkner is 
president, has recently inaugurated a nation- 
wide testing program in the field of type- 
writing. In addition, the Council is now 
cooperating with the National Office Man- 
agement Association in a nation-wide testing 
program for all phases of office work. These 
tests are to be made available to schools as 
well as to employers, 


Miss Thelma Potter is making an inten- 
sive study of the training programs of busi- 
ness firms in relation to the upgrading of 
present employees in order to promote 
greater efficiency on the part of individual 
workers in office occupations. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor William L. Hughes spent two 
weeks, October 5 to 17, in Washington, 
D. C., serving as a member of a committee 
helping the U.S. Office of Education and 
Army and Navy Officials prepare a manual 
on physical fitness for the colleges and uni- 
versities. At the invitation of Professor 
Hughes, the U.S. Office of Education held 
the first of nine regional Institutes on Physi- 
cal Fitness at Teachers College, Novem- 
ber 4, 5, and 6. Several hundred persons 
from the states of New York, New Jersey, 
and Delaware attended and took part in the 
Institute. 
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Proressor Charles C. Wilson was invited by 
the U.S. Office of Education to help dur- 
ing the weeks of October 19 and 26 in the 
preparation of a manual for high school 
health education entitled “Physical Fitness 
Through Health Education.” On Novem- 
ber 6 Professor Wilson was guest speaker 
at a Health Education group meeting of 
the National Tuberculosis Association held 
in New York City. His topic was “Physical 
Fitness Through Health Education.” Pro- 
fessor Wilson led the discussion of one of 
the Health Education sessions of the Physi- 
cal Fitness Institute held at Teachers Col- 
lege November 4 to 6. 


On October 27 Professor Josephine L. 
Rathbone was guest speaker at a Parent- 
Teacher Association meeting in Englewood, 
N. J. Her topic was “Relaxation.” As guest 
speaker for the same group on November 
9, she talked on “Physical Conditioning.” 
On November 17 Professor Rathbone spoke 
before the Women’s Sales Congress of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
her subject being “A Formula for Courage.” 


EDUCATION OF THE EXCEPTIONAL 


A conference was held recently at the 
Men’s Faculty Club, Columbia University, 
to revise plans which had already been 
drawn up for making the handicapped more 
available for employment in the nation’s 
emergency efforts. Reports were presented 
by the following people: Dr. Sanford Bates, 
Commissioner, New York State Parole 
Board; Mr. Alan Blackburn, New York 
Association for the Blind; Dr. George 
Deavers, Institute for Crippled and Dis- 
abled; Dr. Merle E. Frampton, principal, 
New York Institute for the Education of 
the Blind; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness; Mr. Richard Hungerford, head of 
Bureau Classes for Remedial Work for 
Mentally Defective, New York City; Mrs. 
Dorothy E. Norris, Major Work Classes, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. Clarence D. O’Con- 


nor, principal, Lexington School for the 
Deaf, New York City; Mr. Harold Odell, 
vice-principal, High School, Rutherford, 
N. J.; Miss Estelle E. Samuelson, Executive 
Secretary, New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing; Colonel John Smith, Institute 
for Crippled and Disabled; Dr. Roland 
Spaulding, Educational Director, Institute 
for Crippled and Disabled; and Mrs. Laura 
Stovel, American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, Washington, D. C. 

The meeting was also attended by Mr. 
Leonard Outhwaite of the Manpower 
Board, Dr. Elise Martens, of the Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., Mr. Terry 
Foster of the Rehabilitation Board, Pro- 
fessor H. L. Forkner and Professor John 
K. Norton of Teachers College. Professor 
Herbert B. Bruner presided. 


Division V: 
Nursing Education 


Proressor Lillian A. Hudson represented 
Division V at the meeting of the Collegiate 
Council of Public Health Nursing Educa- 
tion held in St. Louis on October 24. She 
led a discussion on “The Use of Tests as a 
Basis for the Placement of Students, the 
Granting of Exemptions and Other Adjust- 
ments in the Programs of Students in Pub- 
lic Health Nursing Majors.” She also at- 
tended the Joint Meeting of the Collegiate 
Council and the Council of State Directors 
of Public Health Nursing held during the 
sessions of the American Public Health 
Association, October 27 to 30. 


Mrs. R. Louise McManus addressed the 
Principals’ Section of the New York League 
of Nursing Education on October 16, taking 
as her topic “Determining Nursing Achieve- 
ment by Tests.” On October 26 Mrs. Mc- 
Manus attended the meeting of the Hudson 
Valley League of Nursing Education at 
Albany, N. Y., and spoke on “Using Nur- 
sing Tests to Safeguard Acceleration in the 
Clinical Experience Program.” 
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Teachers College Schools 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


Dr. Ina Craig Sartorius was a member of a 

el discussion on “Parents and Teachers 
on the Home Front” at a conference of the 
United Parents Association held in New 
York City on November 7. 


AN extramural course, The Modern School 
in Action, is being conducted in Bridge- 
pert, Conn., by Dr. Sartorius, Miss Agnes 
Burke, and Miss Mary Harden. 


Miss Mae O’Brien conducted a discussion 
on “Planning Social Studies and Choral 
Speaking Experiences” with a group of ele- 
mentary school teachers in Belmore, L. I. 


At a meeting of the Speech Club of Teach- 
ers College on November 10, Miss Mary 
Shafer directed a program of folk-dancing. 


Mrs. Emma D. Sheehy spoke to kindergar- 
ten teachers of Waterbury, Conn., on the 
topic, “Music in the Kindergarten,” and to 
the Mothers Club of Woodbridge, N. J., on 
“Music for Young Children.” 


Miss Martha R. Harrold, a former member 
of the Horace Mann physical education de- 
partment and more recently head of the 
Horace Mann cafeteria, has been accepted 
by the American Red Cross for duty over- 
seas. Miss Harrold left for Washington on 
November 15 to begin a training course 
for her new work. 


Tue parents of the Horace Mann Elemen- 
tary Unit gave an assembly on November 
19 for the children in grades one through 
six. Dr. Morton Kahn talked on Dutch 
Guiana, illustrating his talk with slides, A 
program of violin, cello, viola, and piano 
music was played by a “parent ensemble.” 


THe Metropolitan Association for Child- 
hood Education held a one-day conference 


at the Horace Mann Elementary School on 
November 14, a part of which was given 
over to observation of classes of Horace 
Mann children. The conference ended with 
a discussion period during which opinions of 
specialists were heard. General discussion 
from the floor followed. 


Tue Parents Association gave its annual 
benefit on the afternoon of December 4. 
A motion picture, “The Last of the Mo- 
hicans,” was shown and tea was served, 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


First Lieutenant Lyman Middleditch, Jr. 
(class of 1933), is credited with being the 
first American flying ace of the Egyptian 
campaign. According to press reports, he 
brought down four enemy planes in four 
days—three of them in one encounter. 
Lieutenant Middleditch was a pupil in 
Horace Mann School for thirteen years, 
from kindergarten through graduation. He 
was an honor student in mathematics, 
French, chemistry, physics, and United 
States history, but his chief interest centered 
around aeroplanes. In 1937 he was grad- 
uated from Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and in October 1940 he was accepted 
by the Army Air Force, after having been 
rejected twice. He is now a fighter pilot in 
the Black Scorpion Squadron, which took 
part in the desert battle against Field Mar- 
shal Rommel’s forces. Recently he was 
decorated with the Distinguished Service 
Cross. 


Parents and faculty of Horace Mann 
School for Boys met December 15 to dis- 
cuss the problems of accelerated programs, 
especially February admission to college 
and the possibility of a summer school. 
This meeting followed one at Riverdale 
School on December 11 at which United 
States Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker spoke on “The Problems of 
Colleges in Wartime.” 
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Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following list continues the appoint- 
ments of Teachers College Alumni reported 
in the November Recorp: 


Thomas, Eleanor (A.M. 1940), social direc- 
tor, Willard Straight Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Todd, J. Edward (Ph.D. 1940), assistant to 
the dean, The Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wis. 


Tomes, Cornelia A., assistant professor of 
education, Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 


Tomlinson, Neola May, assistant director, 
Williston Hall, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, DeKalb, Ill. 


Townsend, Edna J. (B.S. 1941), instructor in 
ediatric nursing, The Children’s Hospital, 
ston, Mass. 


Traver, Lewis W. (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
science and mathematics, The Edgemont 
School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Tupper, Martha S., instructor in foods, Con- 
necticut College, New London, Conn. 


Underwood, Helen E., assistant professor of 
home economics, University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


Vaiden, Louise E. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
home economics, Junior-Senior High School, 
Closter, N. J. 


Van Alstyne, Dorothy (Ph.D. 1929), assis- 
tant professor of educational psychology, Duke 
University, Durham, N. C. 


Vayette, Kenneth E. Fultz, educational direc- 
tor, Hillcrest School, Salisbury, Conn. 


Vold, Eleanor, teacher of home economics, 
Lincoln Junior High School, Duluth, Minn, 


Wagner, Mabel Garrett (A.M. 1924), field 
worker in defense areas, Methodist Board, 
Woman’s Division, New York, N. Y. 


Warren, John S. (Ed.D. 1942), superintend- 
ent of schools, Centreville, Miss. 


Weinstein, Ruth B. (B.S, 1942), instructor in 
nursing arts, Lynn Hospital, Lynn, Mass, 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any graduate 
of Teachers College may register with the Office of 
Field Relations — Placement. For initial registrations 
covering three years, no fee is charged. For informa- 
tion write to the Placement Office for its booklet, 
Employment of Teachers and Administrators. 


Welch, Lorna Virginia (A.M. 1939), instruc. 
tor in secretarial science, Ohio University, | 
Athens, Ohio. 


Wells, Coral V. (A.M. 1942), teacher of first 
grade, Olcott School, Bernardsville, N. J. 


Wells, Timothy R. (A.M. 1932), teacher of 
biology, State Teachers College, Elizabeth City, 
N.C. 


Werner, Cecelia (A.M, 1935), dean of 
women, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Werner, Paul E., business manager, Wyke- 
ham Rise, Washington, Conn, 


Wescott, Howard A. (A.M. 1926), super- 
visor of health and physical education, Public 
Schools, Schnectady, N. Y. 


Westover, Esther G. (A.M. 1928), director 
of education, The Woodward School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Whelan, Mary (A.M. 1930), teacher of 
science, State Street School, Hackensack, N. J. 


White, Charlotte (B.S. 1942), teacher of third 
grade, Public Schools, Boulder, Colo. 


White, Rhoda C., building assistant, Stearns 
and Horace Mann Schools, Newton, Mass. 


Wieting, C. Maurice (Ed.D. 1942), field sec- 
retary, International Student Service, New 
York, N. Y. 


Wiley, Edward M. (A.M. 1929), instructor 
in oe ae education, State Teachers College, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


Wilks, William T., teacher of science, God- 
dard College, Plainfield, Vt. 


Witt, Paul, assistant principal of high school, 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, New York, 
N. Y. 


Wollaeger, Charlotte (A.M. 1940), dean of 
women, Laurence College, Appleton, Wis. 


Wood, Marie (A.M. 1932), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Andrew College, Cuthbert, Ga. 


Woodward, Hettie Mae, teacher of music 
and art, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Worcester, Dorothy B., teacher of home eco- 
nomics, High School, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


Worstall, Elizabeth (A.M. 1935), teacher of 
science: and mathematics, Park School, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Wright, Maud E., teacher of Latin and 
English, Central High School, South Hunting- 
ton, N. Y. 





